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Will You 


Have a “Carpet of Green” This Winter? 

















A GRAZING HOLSTEIN HERD 


Only by keeping our lands at work all the year and the judicious use of livestock can we expect to make the farm return maximum profits 











ductivity. 


the farmer who drains his wet lands and 
properly terraces his hillsides and then 
sees that these fields are busy both win- 
ter and summer growing crops, has taken 
some very important steps toward putting 
his farm on a paying basis. 

Winter-growing legumes, particularly 
bur and crimson clover and vetch, are of 
Such immense importance to us that we 
shall urge their planting until every- 
where in the Cotton Belt green winter 
landscapes, instead of barren, gullied 
field, are so universal and their value so 
generally admitted, that argument con- 
cerning their necessity will no longer be 
needed. 

Over the southern part of the Cotton 
States there is still time to sow one of 








AST week we discussed drainage and terraces, and emphasized 

their importance in maintaining our fields in a high state of pro- 
Here we want to stress the value of winter-growing 
crops—‘‘A Carpet of Green in Winter’’—as a good-farming adjunct 
that no really good farmer can afford to be without. 


For we believe 
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these great winter soil builders. 
never tried them we would urge a beginning, even if it be only a very 
small patch; while to those who have already demonstrated their 
worth we would suggest that their acreage be increased,—for, we re- 
peat, our farms and our farmers will never be what they should until 


To those of our readers who have 


we take advantage of every opportunity 
for conserving and adding to our soil 
fertility. 

It is becoming a well recognized fact 
that in the future the really good farmer 
will be the man who regards washed-away 
fields as:little short of a crime, and whose 
only commercial fertilizer bill is for phos- 
phoric acid and possibly potash. He will 
grow peas and beans in summer and clov- 
ers in winter, and, instead of buying expen- 
sive cottonseed meal and nitrate of soda, 
will use these crops to draw on the im- 
mense stores of nitrogen that lie in the air 
above our fields. The clovers and vetches 
everywhere in the South, are demon- 
strated successes. Are you using them to 
make rich land and increase farm profits? 
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Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


: : : FFICES: 

Don’t let ycur land stand idle—earning rothing after you have gathered — ’ OFFICES ; 

your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow grain right between § | Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
your cotton or corn rows and harvest a good grain crop in the spring. You New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice a og - - a a 
soil building rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS _SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR. 
present acreage than you now raise uvon all of it. This fall your fields will MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
be a splendid seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’t wait until 
the crops have all been gathered and go to the labor and expense of plow- q | SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ing and harrowing your fields. Investigate today—there is a better way. One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 








25 cents. Long- 


term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
One & c years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The ( ole Horse G fal rn D rill OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
° ° ° ‘ ’ ae. " get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A elub of three 
With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 

acres per day. ‘There is no damage to the cotton or corn. Your grain is | 

nicely sowed at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and stalks cut ou E 
without any damage to the grain. YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


Cole drills save Ye of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves yellow oie On Seen l Apotios Sour Mame, pemien ceen hike den kt tee 
the very first season. Grain sowed with this machine is insured against win- 


‘ 14," means that Mr. Doe is patd up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the send in your renewal, it requires about ten. days to have this date changed 


‘ : 5 = a ° and perly correcte ny le es leas s 4 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times as safe from aate aaa me vad. chew When year pobasipuea wee miondii:*s 
winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 


drilling peas between corn rows, or other crops, or upon prepared land. 


Useful for applying guano to growing crops. | Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


The Cole machines make profitable crop & WILE positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
rotation easy for the Southern farmer. Like — of frecdutent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 

onwet lt ‘o shiz ae on e part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
everything good, these mac hines are imitated. } | does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
Don’t accept any substitutes. See that you 


€ c | business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
get the genuine COLE. Write J | ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 


N ? > s ‘ conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
for cualog, telling you spent ee us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
save ¥%, in sowing grain and get the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
a bigger yield. Write today! price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 

tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 


? f writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
al 0 ea 0 reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
* Lt J . 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
Charlotte, N. C. always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 




















































































































‘““‘Why Do You Like Your Section of the South?’’ 





October 17, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
“Homeseekers’ Special,” and not only help Southerners find just what sec- 
tions they want in the South, but also invite 100,000 Northern and Western 


F 2 P h Z farmers to come down, buy land, and be neighbors with us. 
ortunes in e€ac Now we want some good letters for this October 17 issue, telling just 
Orchards what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 
Hundreds of growers say there is more other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. Mere 
ony =m peace than anything else. “boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 
B. Carine, South Glastonbury, Conn., ‘i f 
started in 22 years ago with $20. Today facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 
he has 100,000 trees, owns 4000 acres, For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of South,” concisely 
and is arich man. He made practically ti pea diti d oi d oll with tudaemeell 
all his fortune on peaches, and says the reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with information 


~ rather than generalities, we will give prizes as folows: For the best ar- 
Biggest Money-Maker Is Stark Early Elberia ticle, $10; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 
It comes in when the market is right—with no other peaches on the market—10 days used at regular space rates. We will not set space limits, but remember 


ahead of old Elberta. Is the sweetest, best-flavored, finest-grained. hardiest yellow the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 


(ncn al voucengectam, Pua the eM died our own heart. Mail articles by October 5, and mark envelope “Home- 
Write today tor tree buyer’s low price catalog showing all fruits and ornamentals. seekers’ Special.” 


Eastern growers address Stark Bros., North Girard, Pa., or Dansville, N.¥. Western growers address 


STARK BROS. (The Home of Stark Delicious), Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 





| Save Your Peanuts This Year 





HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to the 
hogs. The high prices that food stuffs will bring 


} . r : 
al ome bee — means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices 
ul r nl 6) U r W n n us BY ; ik = of hay means the peanut hay must not be lost. The’ way to save the peanutsand 
t t mat || the vines is to use a Benthali Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts from the 


bad see Sk tC ery Bs: vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
5 6] 5 DAS 5 docsn’t crack the nuts or hurt the bay for feed. Pays for itself as soon as 200 
| _ F Sis Fa bags have been picked. You and your boys do the work~save the wages paid 


E 3 ; P = . for hand picking. The man who picks by hand pays fot a machine over and 
= ? 6 4 over again without ever owning one. Write today for price and full informa- 
8) { } e y ; ; ys y tion. Let us demonstrate how this machine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall Machine Co., Dept. A, Suffolk, Va. 
Sat WHEELING? F 5 LE ADIL 
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>, ey ger noc * a oe — ol ane epcaeee Make it & AH ul for itself 
bors’ land is valueless, but when crushed be- first on yourown place—then make money crush- asi : r 
comes the finest soil food—and the lowest incost. ing for others—land liming, concrete, road work. oak Fireproof, Durable Send for free booklet 


4 Fas “Lae " pS 
With a Wheeling you can crush it at very little Our No. 2 outfit enables you to start small and : 4 Easy to apply "Better Buildings m 
cost and double your crops. add capacity as required—impossible with other | ; ; f 
A You Must Use Lime—alfalfa and crushers. Fine or coarse product for any work by we 
4 alllegumes requireit. A big adjustingthejaws—anotherexclusiveadvantage. 7 mals ; 
Book 2 opportunity isopentothe Learn ALL advantages of this money-maker 





man who can supplythe and why it’s the only crusher to buy. Write for 
demand ata price lower “Mixing Braios with Farming” 


than burntlime. Youcan -—all about crushing 4 \S, Sa! . Fi Bg 4 

| be that man if youowna profits. Free. se : : aa : R } 
eeli eS a A wise Made from the well known APOLLO BEsT BLOOM Galvanized Sheets. 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co. Se 7 age) VAI AY: ‘4 and unexcelled for lasting service and satisfaction. APOLLO BEst 
Pioneer Mi ere of LI Crush e 3 $ wr oN z Ne PRE BLoom Gaivanized Sheets are specially adapted for Culverte, Silos, 
A Sig. =r) ANS j ys \ anks, Cisterns, Rooiing, Siding, and all forms of sheet metal work. 
oe a _— 3 of ¢ by 4 aig ap. 7} J ; Sold by weight by leading dealers everywhere. Accept nosubstitute. 
° e e . = 5 AE, a vi ey N 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
COVERS THIS ROOF 
$°780 WITH SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING rs OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


A first quality weather-proof, water-tight Roofing, the 


zs in equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half 
20x40 FOOT BARN more. We sell direct to user, only one small profit added 


6 e ee 
P i to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s yy. 4 Ea t ¢ ] T h T ning School 
12} FOOT RAFTERS | profits. ‘Spotless Rubber Resins, not seconds nor mill ends, | S aro ina eac ers ral e - 
108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaranteed 4 | i ch for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
So iba 31 34 ae * io., Tes re 4 ioe. $1.08 ;3-Ply, aa ag - mychtbralbo Tuition free to all who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
8., $1.82 per roll. Shipped quick from Richmond; —— 2 inf tion address 
little freight. Free Samples and Catalog. ‘ ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information ac 


175 Shockoe Lane | ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


i Greenville, S. C. 
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Timely Farm 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Suggestions 








Preparation for and Time to Sow 
Winter Cover Crops 
ANY inquiries seem to indicate 
that our advice regarding the 
preparation of the land for fall sow- 
ed crops is not clearly understood. 

One reader wants to break his land 
12 inches deep with a Spalding deep 
tilling plow. This, he says, will throw 
the seeding of oats, clover, vetch and 
rape until after October 15. 

Which is better, to plow the land 
thoroughly and sow as late as Octo- 
ber 15, or disk or plow more shallow 
and sow earlier? This is a problem 
no one can answer, for no one knows 
the amount of rainfall which we will 
have, or the severity of the freezes 
this winter. If there is to be plenty 
of moisture and the winter is to be a 
mild one, we would break the land 
well, provided we wanted especially 
to plow it with the Spalding deep 
tilling machine, and sow the oats and 
vetch as late as October 15, in the 
latitude of Birmingham. But we be- 
lieve earlier seeding, by October 1 
at least, will, one year with another, 
give better results with oats and 
vetch. We regard the early seeding 
of oats the most important factor in 
the production of a good crop in the 
South, taking one year with another. 

For the clover and rape we would 
advise earlier seeding than October 
15. We would not delay the seeding 
of these crops after October 1 to 
plow the land with a deep tilling plow 
if by another method of preparation 
a good seed bed could be obtained. 
In fact, these crops, especially the 
rape, should be sowed not later than 
September 15 if much fall and winter 
growth or pasturage is expected. 

Another reader seems to think the 
advice to break the land early, or 
that the advantages of breaking the 
land three or four weeks before seed- 
ing are of sufficient importance that 
he should wait until October 25 to 
sow oats and clover on land broken 
about October 1. 

It is good when there can be three 
or four weeks between breaking the 
land and seeding, but this only holds 
when the breaking is done three or 
four weeks before the proper or best 
seeding time. We would not wait 
three weeks after plowing land Oc- 
tober 1. 





Feeding Molasses to Livestock 


READER says he has come into 

possession of several barrels of 
blackstrap molasses and wants to 
know if he can feed it to hogs, brood 
sows, and other livestock, and how 
it should be fed. 

Molasses is a good feed for fur- 
nishing carbohydrates—sugar in this 
case—but can only be _ successfully 
fed along with some feed supplying 
the required protein. It may be used 
for feeding any animal as a substitute 
for corn. It is probable that there is 
a limit to the proportion of the car- 
bohydrates required by the animal 
that can be supplied by molasses. In 
Other words, if a horse was being fed 
corn and cottonseed meal it might 
not be practicable to replace all the 
corn with molasses, but a large part 
of the corn might have its place 
taken by an equal weight of molasses. 
The following shows the relative 
feeding value of molasses and corn: 


__DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 
Corn 
7. Ybs. 

66-8 il 
43 Lh} 





Molasses 





ante ..._.....-. 
Carbohy 


66.0 Ibs. 
Fat 











It. will be seen that a pound of 


mixed 


blackstrap molasses supplies about 
the same amount of digestible carbo- 
hydrates as a pound of corn and 
probably from one-half to  three- 
fourths of the carbohydrates requir- 
ed by an animal may be supplied by 
molasses with entirely satisfactory 
results. 

There are two or three objection- 
able features to the feeding of mo- 
lasses. Young animals should prob- 
ably not be fed much molasses, be- 
cause of the tendency it has to cause 
looseness of the bowels or scouring. 
Molasses is also inconvenient to han- 
dle. If shipped in barrels the cost is 
considerably increased and only large 
consumers can afford to ship in tanks. 

Molasses may be fed to horses and 
catttle in the proportion of an equal 
weight of molasses to grains, such as 
corn, oats, rice products, etc, and 
then the balance of the protein re- 
quired, above that supplied by the 
grains and roughage, may be supplied 
by cottonseed meal. 

Hogs may be fed molasses, but no 
more should be used than necessary 
to supply one-half the carbohydrates 
required. For instance, a mixture of 
three to five parts each of corn and 
molasses, by weight, to one part of 
tankage would make a good ration. 

For horses and cattle the following 
rations serve as samples: 
Horse or Mule—1,000 Pounds— 

Molasses . 

Cottonseed meal 

Corn 

Peavine hay 
Beef Cattle—1,000 Pounds— 

Cottonseed meal .. 

Molasses pounds 

Roughage to be supplied from silage and 

grass hays or cottonseed meal or corn 
stover. 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


pounds 


The molasses may be fed in any 
way convenient. It is frequently 
diluted with water and poured over 
the roughage in a tight feed box, or 
it may be poured over the roughage 
without being diluted; or it may be 
with the other concentrates 
(grains) and fed in such a mixture, or 
the mixture may be mixed with cot- 
tonseed hulls or other roughage. 
Stock like it and unpalatable rough 
feeds are frequently eaten much bet- 
ter when molasses is applied to them. 

Molasses can usually be obtained 
for around a cent a pound, or 12 cents 
a gallon, and at that price should be 
as cheap as corn at 60 cents a bushel. 


The Prices We Should Receive 
For Our Cotton Seed 


- THE oil mills are right, that they 
cannot afford to pay more than $12 
to $14 a ton for cotton seed, then cot- 
tonseed meal should sell for $20 a 
ton, hulls at $5 a ton, oil at 30 cents 
a gallon and linters at 1% cents a 
pound. On that basis the foliowing 
shows cost and profits: 
Receipts 


800 pounds meal, at $20 a ton 

700 pounds hulls, at $5 a ton 

300 pounds or 400 gallons oil, at 30c a 
gallon . 

100 pounds linters, at 14%4¢ per pound.. 





Total 


1 ton of seed, at $14 
Expense of working 1 ton of seed. 
Profit 


We have reliable information from 
a mill that worked its seed last year 
for $4.40 a ton and no one believes 
that cottonseed meal will sell for $20 
a ton, or that hulls will sell for $5 a 
ton, when all other feeding stuffs are 
going higher. Cottonseed meal is as 
cheap a cattle or horse feed at $25 a 
ton as corn at 40 cents a bushel, and 
it is therefore perfectly ridiculous to 
expect cottonseed meal to sell for $20 


a ton when corn is selling at present 
prices. 

There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the mills are wrong in 
trying to depress the price of seed 
below $16 a ton, and they are worth 
$20 at the present prices of oil, meal 
and hulls. 

But whether the mills are offering 
as much as they can afford to pay, or 
less, should make no difference to the 
farmer so long as that price is less 
than $16 to $20 a ton. Cotton seed 
are worth $16 a ton to the farmer as 
fertilizer and $20 a ton for feeding 
and he should not sell a pound of 
seed for less than these figures. 





Best Time for Planting Oats 


READER has land in lespedeza 

which he is now (September 7) 
preparing to cut, and wants to know 
if he can “sow this land to oats and 
red clover about October 25, provided 
the land is well prepared two or three 
weeks before planting time.” 

We believe it is generally a good 
plan to break land some time before 
sowing fall crops, if it can be done, 
because there is less danger of the 
crop suffering for lack of moisture 
when sowed; but we would not de- 
lay the sowing of a crop until too 
late in order to give time between 
plowing and seeding. We believe Oc- 
tober 25 too late to sow oats in cen- 
tral Mississippi for the best results, 
and feel certain that this is too late 
for red clover for the best results an 
average year. If the land can be put 
in good condition by October 1 we 
would advise sowing the oats and red 
clover at once rather than wait until 
October 25 for the land to settle. 





Treating Horse With Quarter Crack 


HAT treatment do you suggest 
for a horse with a stubborn 
quarter crack?” 

Quarter crack or sand crack is a 
split wall of the hoof. It usually oc- 
curs in front or at the inner quarter, 
seldom on the outer quarter. If from 
any cause the hoof becomes dry and 
brittle or not properly nourished, un- 
due strain may cause it to split or 
the crack may begin at the top if the 
hoof becomes weakened. 

When the foot is placed on the 
ground and the weight’ of the body 
rests on it the crack may open and 
then when the foot is lifted and the 
crack closes* portions of the sensi- 
tive structures beneath the horn 
may be caught in the crack as it 
closes and cause pain and bleeding. 

The horn of the hoof grows from 
the coronary substance which is lo- 
cated around the top of the hoof. 
When the horn is once cracked or 
split, the new or tender horn as it 
grows is split as it is formed, by the 
opening of the crack each time the 
weight is put on the foot. It is, 
therefore, necesssary to prevent the 
splitting of this”new horn until it 
grows down to the ground edge of 
the wall, by which time it may have 
become tough and strong. Ifa shoe 
is applied the weight should be 
thrown on the frog and on the other 
parts of the wall, but not on that 
portion of the lower edge of the wall 
near where the split or crack is locat- 
ed. This can be done by using a bar 
shoe and paring away the lower edge 
of the wall near the crack so that it 
will not quite touch the shoe. But to 
prevent the splitting of the new horn 
as it grows something more is neces- 
sary. Either small nails must be 
carefully driven through the horny 
wall and clinched so as to hold the 
separated portions of the wall firmly 
together, or a piece of horn must be 
taken out just below the hair at the 
top, extending on both sides of the 
crack. This latter is much the better 
method because more likely to be ef- 
fective. The horn may be cut through 


across the crack and extending for at 
least a half inch on each side 
of the crack close to the hair, or 
a triangular piece of horn may be re- 
moved with the base of the triangle 
at least an inch lIong and located 
where the horn and skin meet andthe 
apex of the triangle below at the 
crack. If merely the horn is cut 
through, just below the hair and ex- 
tending a half inch on each side of 
the crack a rasp may be first used to 
cut through the tough horn and thena 
red hot iron used to make certain 
that the horn is completely cut through 
to the sensitive parts beneath. But 
it is probably better to remove some 
horn so as to make certain there will 
be no pressure on the new horn and 
for that reason it is usually better to 
remove a V-shaped piece of the horn 
but it is important that this V-shaped 
piece of horn be entirely removed so 
that no pressure will be exerted on 
the new horn as it grows down from 
above. It is also important that the 
foot be kept moist so as to toughen 
the horn and frequently a fly blister, 
rubbed in around the top of the hoof 
will be found beneficial in increasing 
the growth of horn. 





Exhibit Your Products at the Fairs 


T IS now too late to prepare exhib< 

its of livestock and many other, 
products for the early fairs this fall, 
but whenever possible farm products 
should be exhibited. The premiums 
may not be worth the expense and 
trouble. Indeed, no premiums may, 
be won, although much care is devot- 
ed to making the exhibit; but if an 
exhibitor goes about his work in the 
proper way he is benefitted far be« 
yond the value of the premium, 
whether he wins or loses. 

The exhibitor who does not study, 
carefully the exhibits for the purpos@ 
of learning the reasons why he has 
won, or why he has lost, fails to obs 
tain the best part of the reward to 
the exhibitors at the fairs. If he wins 
he should learn the good points of his 
exhibit and he can not afford to fail 
to also learn its weak points. If he 
loses he should learn the weak points 
of his own ‘exhibit and the strong 
points of those that beat him. 

Our Southern farmers do not exhib« 
it as largely as they should at thé 
fairs. This particularly applies to in< 
dividual exhibits of farm’ products. 
There is no better way of improving 
our crops and increasing interest in 
them than comparing them with our, 
neighbor’s. 

It should also be remembered that 
the best way to interest the boys and 
girls in doing better work on the 
farms and in the farm houses is to 
encourage them to make exhibits at 
the fairs. 

It is some trouble to make exhibits 
at a fair, but if it is done in the pro- 
per spirit and for information as well 
as the premium, it will pay. 

There are some incompetent judges 
at the fairs and probably our small 
Southern fairs fail here more than 
anywhere else, but the chances aré 
that the judge knows more about the 
placing of prizes correctly than does 
the exhibitor and he is less likely to 
be prejudiced. For these reasons it 
is useless and in bad taste to charge 
the judge with dishonesty or incom- 
petency because you fail to win. The 
better plan is to try to find out why, 
the other fellow won and use this 
knowledge to produce a better ex 
hibit next time. 

It is not too late for many of our 
readers to prepare exhibits of agri- 
cultural products for some of the 
late fairs. If you want any special 
information in reference to making 
such an exhibit write to the secre- 
tary of your fair and he will gladly 
send it to you. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 
FOR FOODS 





Crops for the Winter Garden—Sav- 
ing the Sweet Potato Crop 


P NXHE war will make all food prod- 
ucts high priced next spring, 
hence every one owning a spot 

of land should endeavor to grow 
as full a supply as possible.. Sugar 
is going to be so. costly. that 
we ‘may all have to. go back to 
the old war-time sorghum, and those 
far enough South to grow sugar cane 
shou!d now take the best care of the 
cane for next season’s crop of syrup, 
for there will be money in a good lot 
of Southern cane syrup. 

Of course we should look after the 
feed for. stock, the crimson clover, 
hairy vetch and oats, and though we 
may not have land suited to the prof- 
itable growing of wheat on a com- 
mercial. scale, every Southern farmer 
can grow wheat enough to avoid the 
buying of high-priced flour. At this 
‘writing wheat is selling for $1.25 a 
bushel, and those who have to buy 
flour will have to pay higher prices 
for it. : 

Then a good supply of vegetables 
will help out on the family table and 
this is a supply that every Southern 
farmer can have far more easily and 
continuously than the Northern 
farmer, for in our climate we can get 
fresh vegetables of some sort from 
the garden every day in the year if 


we exercise a little forethought and ~ 


are prepared to grow them. 
Lettuce 


OW seed now of Big Boston let- 

tuce, and make a frame to plant it 
in. For. family use it meed not 
be a very large frame, and if 
you have no_ hot-bed sashes you 
can use twilled cotton as a cover 
and get a supply of lettuce during 
the winter and early spring. Well 
headed lettuce will bring good prices 
in the spring North as late:as the 
middle of May, and you can sow seed 
under cloth or glass in February and 
set the plants in the open ground in 
heavily manured soil and can get a 
crop that will pay better even than 
the winter crop, for lettuce is always 
higher in spring than at any other 
time, as I have learned by experience. 


Onions 


ELLOW Potato onions planted 

now and up to middle October 
will pay as well as any truck crop 
grown provided they have at least 
1,000 pounds of high grade fertilizer 
an acre. These ripen in June and the 
market is ‘then bare of onions. I sold 
them this season for $2 a bushel, 
while the Northern grown crop is 
now selling for about 60 cents. These 
onions make no seed but increase by 
offsets at the root, and the offsets 
can be used early in spring as green 
onions, while the main bulb is left to 
mature. The earliest green onions I 
get from sets of the Norfolk Queen 
planted in September. These will of- 
ten be ready for use or bunching in 
late February. 


Spinach and Kale 


HEN do not depend entirely on 

turnip tops for greens, good as 
they are, but sow now the Norfolk 
Savoy Leaf spinach and curled kale. 
Where I live the grocers take all the 
spinach I can grow and come out af- 
ter it and pay five cents a pound for 
it. The curled kale sells for less but 
makes a heavier crop. 


Turnips and Cabbage 


F COURSE you are growing plen- 
ty of turnips, and it is not too late 
to sow them yet if you sow the Pur- 
ple Top Strap Leaf variety. Then, 
too, for greens sow the Seven Top 





turnip and get plenty of tops in 
spring. 
Sow seed of the Early Jersey 


Wakefield cabbage from the middle 
of the month to October 1, and at the 
same time sow seed of the Wonderful 
or of the Hanson lettuce. On heavily 
manured soil, open furrows running 
east and west, set the cabbage plants 
in the furrows 16 inches apart and 
deep. enough to cover the stems—the 
tender part. Between each cabbage 
plant set a lettuce plant, and they will 
head in spring before the cabbages 
need all the room. This means of 
course the heaviest sort of manuring 
and fertilizing. The plants should 
have the best of cultivation in the 
spring. Cabbage plants grown at 
home will be just as “frost-proof” as 
any you can buy. 

When freezing weather comes and 
you have late cabbages and collards, 
turn each plant over with the head 
towards the north, and bank the soil 
over the stem and lower part of the 
head, leaving the top open, and they 


paper and weatherboarding, or bank- 
ing to the eaves with earth. Then 
have ventilator in the roof that can 
be opened or closed, and when the 
potatoes are in, raise the temperature 
with the ventilator open to 90 de- 
grees by means of a flue like a tobac- 
co barn or by kerosene stove. An 
empty tobacco barn can be made a 
very good place to cure and keep the 
sweet potato crop. They will be 
worth big money next spring. 


Cauliflower 


AULIFLOWER plants are not 

quite as hardy as cabbages, but 
you can make good cauliflowers by 
sowing seed the middle of September, 
and setting the plants two or three 
inches apart in a frame and protect 
with cotton cloth till late February, 
transplanting to the open ground for 
heading in April and May. 


Radishes 


HINESE Rose Colored radishes 

can be sown after the middle of 
the month, and the rows mulched be- 
tween with rough manure and you 
can pull good solid radishes all win- 
ter. The White Celestial radish sown 
now will make very large roots, and 
can be boiled like turnips and are 
really better than turnips. Heavy 





would be better off.” 


profit. 





TRY OATS INSTEAD OF COTTON 


F Gaston County farmers don’t raise another bale of cotton in the next ten 
years,” remarked a prosperous farmer to the Gazette a day or so ago, “they 


This farmer—who, by the way, left the cotton mill a few years ago and 
went back to the soil where he is making good—told how he and half a dozen 
of his neighbors raised considerable wheat and oats this year, much to their 
They also raised sufficient corn for their own use. 
some cotton, also, but it is with them a surplus crop and they are prepared to 
hold what cotton they have until the price advances. 

“The 600 bushels of oats I raised,” said the farmer, “didn’t cost me a cent. 
That may sound fishy, but it’s true. I kept strict account of all the labor and 
material that went into my oat crop. Atthe market price of straw that by-pro- 
duct will pay every cent of the cost of raising my crop of oats. 
bushels of oats, worth 75 cents a bushel, represent a profit of $450 from which 
the tax on the land is the only thing to be deducted.”—Gastonia Gazette. 


All of them raised 


Then my 600 








will keep very well. Turned north 
the sun does not strike the open head 
and the stem and head are the most 
tender parts and should be well cov- 
ered with earth. 


Housing Sweet Potatoes 


NYONE growing sweet potatoes 

largely shguld have a house to 
keep them in where some sort of 
heating apparatus can be installed so 
that the potatoes can be dried off 
rapidly from the sweat they wilt al- 
ways go through. after storing. 
Where I live we have sweet potatoes 
all the year round from these curing 
houses, and there is always plenty of 
old potatoes when the new crop 
comes in. 


If you have sweet potatoes that. 


you wish to keep this winter, and the 
vihes get caught by frost, cut the 
vines off at once for the dead vines 
may communicate rot to the roots. 
Then dig them if possible on a bright 
sunny day. Handle very carefully 
and let them lie in the sun along the 
rows till afternoon. Gather in 
crates or baskets, and if you have no 
curing house put a thick layer of pine 
straw on a dry spot and pile about 20 
bushels in a heap. and cover thickly 
with pine straw. Build a rough shed 
over the banks to prevent rain from 
getting on the banks. Now let them 
stand with the thick cover of pine 
straw and let the air go through to 
dry off the potatoes. When the nights 
get frosty cover the banks with earth 
thickly and the potatoes wiil keep 
usually very well if you have not cut 
nor bruised them in handling. I have 
kept them in this way till June, but 
the heated house with deadened walls 
and ventilator is better. 

Such a house can be made cheaply 
by setting posts around the area as 
large as you need, and sheating on 
both sides, covering the outside with 


fertilization is needed to grow rad- 
ishes rapidly. 


Drying Peaches 


Now I want to tell how I am dry- 
ing peaches and other fruit for 
the winter. I have glass hot-bed 
sashes that are used for growing let- 
tuce and other crops in winter. I 
place sashes on carpenter’s trestles, 
spread cheese cloth on the sashes to 
prevent the fruit from sticking fast 
to the glass, and spread the fruit on 
the sash and across each end place 
pieces of 2x4 scantling. Then lay an- 
other sash on top. The sun through 
the glass and the circulation of air 
dry the fruit about as fast as a fire- 
heated evaporator. A good lot of 
dried fruit is a valuable home supply 
for the winter, and there is plenty 
this year in most places that would 
go to waste if not used. 
Save the Dry Beans 

EEP all the ripe butter beans 

cleaned off the vines and the vines 
will keep bearing longer. A good 
stock of ripe beans in winter is also 
valuable. Few people realize that 
there are two varieties of the black 
eye pea, the large white black eye and 
the small black eye. The large white 
black eye is a very early pea and 
two crops can be made in a season, I 
have now a fine sample of these sent 
me from a farmer in Iowa, which 
were ripe that far north in early Au- 
gust. These are fine winter vegeta- 
bles and far better than the late or 
small black eye cowpea. Grow some 
next season, 





IN ROANOKE 


Denny McCarthy who lives out near the 
Ball Park, is a believer in large families, He 
took his out for a waik to Mill Mountain one 
day. Some distance from home he was stop- 
ped by a policeman, who asked, 

“Whatcha been doin’ ?” 

“Nothin’,” said McCarthy. 

“Well, thin, whats the crowd following ye 
fer?’’—Norfolk and Western Guide, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rooting Rose Cuttings 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 

how to root rose cuttings and the 
proper time to do it.” The ever- 
blooming Tea roses are naturally ev- 
ergreen, and the best time to root the 
cuttings is now. Use the young 
shoots that have just mace a flower, 
Do not use the softest tip, aud not too 
hard wood. Cut the lower end right 
under a bud and make the cuttings of 
three buds, leaving the whole leaf at- 
tached to the top bud. Set the cut- 
tings thickly in a pan filled with sand 
and then keep the sand soaking wet 


all the time and the cuttings will root 
soon as - 


in about four weeks; as 
the short white roots appear pot 
them in three-inch flower pots and 
pack them in a cold frame where you 
can put a sash over them and they 
will winter there and can be set out 
in the spring. The hardy Remontant 
roses naturally ripen their wood in 
the fall and lose their leaves. Of these 
make cuttings of the one-year ripe 
wood about ten inches long and set 
them in rows in the open ground deep 
enough to have the top bud just above 
the surface of the ground. They will 
winter there and root in the spring 
and make good plants in one season’s 
growth. 





Growing Lettuce 


ASTERN North Carolina. “I want 

to set some lettuce this fall for 
market and would like some advice in 
regard to fixing the beds, and what 
fertilizer I can use in place of stable 
manure.” 

The best lettuce demands heavy 
manuring and the use of fertilizer 
too. The best growers stuff the 
frames with rotten manure and set 
the plants and then add high grade 
fertilizer- between the rows at rate of 
one-fourth pound to 20 square feet. 
You can make wide frames with ridge 
pole in the centre and use twilled cot- 
ton as a cover or can make the usual 
six foot beds and use the glass hot 
bed sashes. You can raise better let- 
tuce under the glass and in the long 
run the sashes if made of good heart 
cypress, will be cheaper than the 
cloth, which has to be renewed every 
second year. You could have sown 
seed early in August and set the 
plants and had them head in Novem- 
ber without any protection. For the 
winter and spring sow seed now of 
the Big Boston lettuce and set the 
plants in the frames in November and 
protect them on cold nights but give 
plenty of air on sunny days. Go over 
to New Bern and see just how the 
growers there raise lettuce. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


ey I grow frost proof cabbage 
plants here in Middle Tennessee? 
When should they be sown?” 

There is no variety of cabbage 
named Frost Proof. The plants ad- 
vertised are simply the Early Wake- 
field. Sow the seed the middle of 
September in a rich bed and get 
strong plants for setting in Novem- 
ber. -Prepare the land well and ma- 
nure heavily, and run out furrows 
three feet apart and set the plants in 
the open furrows that should run east 
and west and set them deep enough 
to cover the stem and about 16 inches 
apart. They will usually winter well 
in this way and can be cultivated in 
the spring and head early. 





Bugs on Collards 


PLEASE tell me*show to get rid of 
the speckled bugs on _ collards. 
They are eating mine up.” 

I suppose that your speckled bugs 
are what are commonly called terra- 
pin bugs, Murgantia histrionica. 
These are suckers and you cannot 
poison them. If you had sown some 
mustard between the collards they 
would have gathered on the mustard 
and you could have then sprinkled 
them with kerosene. With a mere 
garden patch the best way is to shake 
them off into a pan of water covered 
with kerosene. 
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Saturday, September 19, 1914] 


HOW TO STORE SWEET POTA- 
TOES SUCCESSFULLY 





Dryness, and Even Temperature, Ven- 
tilation and Curing Are Essentials 
That Should Be Carefully Looked to 


HE subject of storing sweet pota- 
toes should be of interest to prac- 
tically every farmer in the Southern 
States. Not every one is growing 
sweet potatoes for the market, but 
almost every farmer in the South, 
grows sweets for his own use. A com- 
paratively small per cent of them suc- 
ceed in keeping, or €ven try to keep 
potatoes from one season to the next. 
There aré just a’ few essential 
things to remember: in storing pota- 
toes, which, if followed out, will as- 
sure success; but it does not make 
any difference how these essentials 
are put into practice, the results will 
be the same. 

In the first place, they should be 
kept dry, not allowed to freeze, and 
they should have a certain amount of 
ventilation. In addition to this, when- 
ever possible, they should be cured 
out before storing; however, this is 
not absolutely necessary. 

Prof. H. M. Connolly, Assistant 
Horticulturist at Washington, D. C., 
has conducted a number of demon- 
strations in the South during the last 
two years. During the winter of 1912 
and 1913 he had eight houses in the 
South, built on a plan furnished by 
his department; and in the winter of 
1913-14 he had 22 houses. 

Mr. Connolly tells me that notwith- 
standing the fact that some of these 
houses were built late in the season 
and that in some cases, the potatoes 
were even moved from other places 
of storage into these houses, that ev- 
ery one has proved a success. 

These houses are built with a dou- 
ble wall with dead air spaces be- 
tween, and built up off the ground so 
as to allow free circulation of air 
under the house. I will not undertake 
to describe this house, nor to go into 
details with reference to how it is ar- 
ranged, for you can get this informa- 
tion in bulletin form from the Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Connolly states that in no one 
case has the loss from _ decay 
amounted to as much as 2 per 
cent in this house; but there will of 
course be a certain amount of loss 
from shrinkage, which will probably 
run to about 15 per cent up to April 
1. By this method the potatoes are 
dug and placed in the house directly 
from the field and a heater is put into 
operation to dry out the atmosphere 
and, to a certain extent, cure out the 
potatoes. The heater is kept in oper- 
ation for about 10 days, after which 
time the temperature and moisture 
are regulated by ventilators. 

This house is devised so as to com- 
bine all the essential features in cur- 
ing and storing, and it seems from 
the past two years experience that it 
is meeting these conditions; and is a 
most practical and economical way to 
store sweet potatoes in a commercial 
way. 

We realize that the house referred 
to would probably be too large and 
too expensive for the farmer where 
sweets are not grown for the market. 
In a case of this kind, the farmer 
would have to use some method that 
would as nearly as possible include 
the essential features of this house. 
He may do this by building small 
houses on a somewhat different plan, 
by banking them in the field, by stor- 
ing them in a barn, or in cellars. A 
comparatively easy and economical 
method is to store them out in the 
field. This may be done by making 
a long bank of them holding several 
hundred bushels. This is a method 
that we have used for several years 
and we have found it entirely satis- 
factory. 

The potatoes are brought out of the 
field and placed in long banks five 
or six feet wide at the bottom and as 
long as you care to make them. A 
well drained place should be selected 
but no excavation made. The pota- 

toes are simply left on the ground 
and piled up as high as they will pile 





up in the shape of a barn roof. Ii the 
weather is fair they may be left in 
this shape for several~days, when 
corn stalks should be placed .over 
them three or four inches deep, plac- 
ed close together so as to shed the 
water; they. should not. come. close 
enough together at the top to exclude 
the air. Dirt is put on top of these 
stalks two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the way from the ground to the top. 
Then some kind -of roof should be 
placed over them so as to keep them 
perfectly dry, and so placed as to al- 
low the warm air coming from the 
potatoes to escape. It is unnecessary 
to allow them to have very much air, 
but. a little air is essential. It-is un- 
safe to open up these banks along the 
top or at intervals for the purpose of 
allowing them to get more air after 
they have gone through a certain 
amount of the curing process. 

We have been using this method 
for five years and have never lost 
more than 3 or 4 per cent from rot, 
and in every case where we have lost, 
the loss was caused from allowing 


them to get wet or from some other . 


avoidable reason. A permanent shel- 
ter could be built and a bank of this 


clover was. turned under than he got 
on the same. land without clover but 
with $2 worth of fertilizer more per 
acre. 

We have had repeated demonstra- 
tions to show that the yield of corn 
is increased-all the way from.50 to 100 
per-cent when planted on land where 
a heavy-crop of bur clover or crimson 
clover had been turned under. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of the winter legumes, 
—crimson clover, bur clover, and 
hairy vetch, as soil building crops for 
the South. An objection that has 
been urged against these crops by the 
cotton farmers is that they do not 
mature sufficiently early to prepare 
the -land- for cotton-and corn.: In the 
Gulf States crimson clover planted in 
October will come to full bloom be- 
tween April 10 and April 25. Thirty 
days before the clover reaghes full 
bloom. it will be from six to eight 
inches high and practically -half 
grown. 


(5) 985 


One of the principal factors: for suc- 
cess in Southern farming is to have a 
well planned system of rotation of 
crops, and the first thing of impor- 
tance in planning this rotation is to 
provide for the growing and turning 
under of enough legume crops to 
keep the soil abundantly supplied 
-with vegetable matter‘ and nitrogen. 

H. E. SAVELY. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





How to Avoid Cotton Wilt 


ECENTLY an unusually large 
number of complaints about cot- 
ton wilt in North Carolina have been 
received... Several new. counties have 
been -added to the list of those in- 
vaded, making about 20 in the State 
that are known to have soil infection 
in one or more localities, and from 
which there is danger of more gen- 
eral spread. 
As in the case of cotton anthrac- 
nose or pink boll rot, North Carolina 


What will-be the loss from turning .is being invaded after control meas- 


under half-grown crimson clover 
March 20? The New Jersey. Experi- 
ment Station reports that crimson 
clover six inches high had stored 92 

















Oats and Vetch, Farm of W. B. Alford, Macon, Georgia 


There is still ample time, in most parts 


kind made under the shelter each 
year, provided necessary precautions 
are taken to do away with the rotten 
potatoes from the year preceding, so 
as not to run too much risk from this 
source. 

If one has plenty of barn room, 
they can be stored in banks of this 
kind and covered sufficiently to pre- 
vent loss from freezing. I have seen 
them kept in rather large quantities 
in barns very satisfactorily; but one 
should be careful not to take too 
much risk in storing them in too large 
quantities in this way. 

Cellars and other devices may be 
used, but the essential to success, as 
stated in the beginning, should be 
borne in mind. L. b. RHODES: 

Bay Minette, Ala. 





HOW LEGUMES PAY 





A Good Crop of Clover Plowed Un- 
der May Double the Yield Without 
Additional Expense for Fertilizers 


HE following examples forcibly 

illustrate the value of growing 
and turning under legume crops to 
build up soils: 

Florida Bulletin No. 102 reports 
that the yield of oats was increased 
400 per cent on land where a heavy 
crop of velvet beans was turned under. 

Missouri Bulletin No. 73 reports 
43.2 bushels of oats per acre on land 
where a crop of cowpeas was turned 
under, and a yield of only 25.8 bushels 
on the same character of land with- 
out peas. 

A. C. Harrington, a demonstrator, 
Montgomery, Alabama, reports $12 
worth of cotton more per acre on a 
20-acre field where a crop of crimson 


of the South, to put in the fall oat crop 


pounds of nitrogen per acre. Dela- 
ware Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 67 shows that crimson clover at 
full bloom contains from 139 to 188 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. Thirty 
days before the clover reaches full 
bloom it contains from 75 to 175 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. The 
Delaware Experiment Station also 
found that very thick stands of clover 
had gained most of its nitrogen 30 
days before full bloom, whereas with 
thin stands of clover a much larger 
amount of nitrogen is gained the last 
30 days before full bloom. 


These facts are important. The 
farmer can begin turning under his 
thick stands of clover by the 15th of 
March and complete the breaking of 
his land and turning under the thin- 
ner stands of clover abeut the middle 
of April when it will be near the full 
bloom stage. This will allow time for 
preparing the land for either cotton 
or corn following the clover. 

The nitrogen aloné contained in a 
good crop of crimson clover has a 
fertilizing value equal to 1,500 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, but this is not the 
only value of turning under the clov- 
er. The vegetable matter turned un- 
der greatly increases the water hold- 
ing power of the soil. Just at the 
close of a 10 weeks’ drouth, about the 
middle of July, I visited seven fields 
of corn in Mississippi that had been 
planted on land where a heavy crop 
of crimson clover was turned under. 
The corn on all of these fields looked 
fresh and green and had not been 
damaged by the drouth. On adjoin- 
ing fields where there was no vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil the 
small and parched from 
drouth. 


corn 
the 


was 
long 


ures have been worked out. Condi- 
tions in other States where wilt and 
anthracnose have become established 
emphasize the necessity for making 
an early fight to restrict their spread. 

Cotton wilt can-be distinguished by 
the wilting or the dropping of the 
leaves at any time after the plants.are 
about eight inches high. Plants here 
and there, sometimes in certain parts 
only of a field, show this symptom. 
On cutting across the stem the wood 
shows a.dark brown discoloration. 
While other things may cause wilt- 
ing, there is no other cotton disease 
that produces this brown discolor- 
ation of the wood. 

The disease is caused by a fungus 
that can live in the soil for several, 
years on decaying vegetable mattér, 
and that has the power to attack the 
roots of cotton and okra, but not of 
any other crop. The fungus grows 
upward in the sap tubes of the wood 
discoloring it and interfering with 
the upward movement of the sap. 
There are similar wilt diseases of the 
cowpea, watermelon, tomato, cab- 
bage, and other crops, but each is 
caused by a species of fungus differ- 
ent from the one attacking cotton. 

Wherever cotton wilt, or one of 
the similar soil-infecting, wilt-pro- 
ducing diseases of other crops ap- 
pears, carry out as fully as possible 
the following directions: 

1. Be on the lookout for it. Don’t 
let it slip in unheeded, and thus gain 
a foothold. It usually affects only a 
few plants the first year, and may be 
overlooked or thought to be of no 
consequence. 

2. Pull up and burn affected plants 
as soon as they are seen. Such plants 
are worthless for yield. To leave 
them to rot will greatly increase the 
fungus in the soil. If the disease has 
already gained headway in a large 
field, it may not be praticable to re- 
move the plants. 

3. Remember that small particles 
of infected soil may spread the dis- 
ease.. It may be spread up and down 
the rows by implements, on the feet 
of men‘ or stock, or by the washing 
of surface water. If the disease is 
confined to definite spots it may be 
worth while to fence these in and 
perhaps ditch around them, treating 
them differently from the rest of the 
field. Imp!ements should be thor- 
oughly cleaned after being used on 
infected land. 

4. Do not let any infected mate- 
rial get into the barnyard manure. 
If this becomes infected the fungys 
will flourish in it and so be carried 
to new parts of the farm. 

5. Do not plant a susceptible crop 
on an infected spot for three to five 
years, depending on the amount of 
infection. The fungus can be starved 
out, but it takes time. For details 
about crop rotations for cotton wilt 
and the use of resistant cotton va- 
rieties see Bulletin 182 of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H.R. FULTOR. 

N. C. Agricultural Exp. Station. 


Make your neighborhood a reading 1 
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Special LOW Prices On 


Edwards STEEL Shingles” 


Prices on Edwards Steel 
{Shingles have been chis- 
led down to bed rock. 
Never before could you « 

uy these famous stecl 
shingles at such low 
Bie: This is the one 

ig money-saving 
fehance you have waited 
for. You can now buy 
steel shingles tha rt won't 
rot, rust, crack, burn or 
leak for the cost of old 
out-o’-date wood_ shin- 
gles. Edwards STEEL 
\Shimgles are in success- 
ful use on over 135,000 
yhomes, 


Any Building! 
Come in big — 
jweady to puton. A few 
nails, hamm« cr and the 
hired man’s arm lay 100 
at a clip. ‘len times 
and ten times 
easier than putting on 
wood shingles. Abso- 
lutely rust and leak 
proof. Guarantecd 
against lightning dam- 
age under $10,000 bond. 
JAsk us about this. 


We Sell Direct 
Freight Paid 


—with mo middieman’s ; > 
ko pet gel hes under- Edwards c*gueleate’® 
sell and out-seil every- 

one on high-quality steel Fireprosl Garage, $49.56 
roofing, steel garages and other steel buiiding 
preducts. Drop usapostal. Simply say “Tell 
me about your steel roofing” and we'll send our 
stattling low prices. (164) 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
924-974 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SAVE $20 
ON 


Ruthstein’s TATEST TRIUMPH 
Leather-Tapped “Steels” 


The only Practical, Comfortable, Light, 
Long - Wearing, Absolutely Waterproof 
GENERAL SERVICE SHOE for Men and 
‘Boys. One Pair Outiasts 3 to 6 Pairs 
ALL-Leathers. 


Here’ s the Best and Only “year-round,” “all-pur- 
pose” Shoe ever inven Warm in winter—Cool in 
gummer—Always dry and shapely. Made in all sizes 
and heights — for Men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 and 16 
inches high ; for Boys, sizes 1 to 4. For Farmers, 
Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery and Stock Men, Laber- 
ers, Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Sportsmen. The 
World’s Greatest Work Shoe--Piay Shoe--School Shoe 


SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 


Save Big Doctor’s Bilis 

Save Big Shoe Bills 
Prevent wet, tired, blistered, calloused, 

chafed, "selon feet. No more hard, cracked, 
d, leaky shoes. These evils 
i Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Colasi and cause loss of time and 
Ith. Always Comfortable—Always Dry. 
Baves $10 to Po enue money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK—FREE 


“The Sole of Steel”’ illustrates and describes this wonder 
fre. Aa ey-saving Shee with its Special Process, Long-wear- 
yo hg sd Leather Taps — instantly “replaced when 
or afew cents. The shoe of the light, springy step— 
the ao that makes you sure-footed anc tireless—the ies 
Seer eee your Health—Your Comfort—Your Purse. it 
YOU—or anyone—can TRY MY ‘‘ STEELS” 
DAYS. FREE. Address your postal to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man, Dept. 29, Racine, Wis. 





A gemperkat le paren, Jus Just 
think of it! This 2.c Value 
ery trimmed muslin corset 
rig one of the most won 
ul bargains ever wottered,_ 
de of excellent quality 
. pining inch beautiful Blind 
3 m work em! proidery 
as “illustrated. Edged en — 
around neck and armholes wit 
Pearl puttons, draw string. Usually sells i 25e. 
asure, ro, ordge ai direct from ed a 
age prepaid sure to — ite 5 
Special ering oat aes & ide 


Sénd for Bargain Rook 


of SEND a Poo Ly in newest styles, Mailed free. Write for it. 
E . Satisfaction guaran: or money back. 


W. & H. WALKER pitscunan, PA 











More Views on the Cotton Crisis 





BUILDING AND CONDUCTING 
COTTON WAREHOUSES 


Suggestions of Permanent Value, Es- 
pecially Timely in the Present Crisis 


N EVERY cotton growing commun- 
ity a farmers’ protective credit and 
warehouse association should be 

formed to see that no cotton is sold 
below 10 cents a pound. Committees 
should be appointed to canvass the 
situation in each locality at once. A 
list should be made of those who de- 
sire warehouse facilities with the 
number of bales each farmer will 
probably desire to have warehoused. 

In sagne places it may be possible 

to secure storage space in existing 
warehouses at the usual rate of 25 
cents a month on each bale stored. 
Old buildings may be utilized if the 
insurance is not too high. If these 
structures do not suffice to ware- 
house the amount which will need to 
be stored, farmers had better incor- 
porate their associations. A blank 
application for incorporation may be 
| secured by writing to the Secretary 
of State. If it is desired to form a 
| cooperative Organization application 
may be made to the Division of Mar- 
kets for Bulletin 225, which suggests 
a form of by-laws. 


The Kind of Warehouse to Build 


N THE present emergency there 

will not be time to build a stand- 
ard brick warehouse. Such a ware- 
house to store six thousand bales was 
built at a cost of $15,000 this last year. 
This warehouse included an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. One of the 
best warehouses in this State cost 
$20,000, having an automatic sprinkler 
system, a cement floor, and a capac- 
ity of 7,000 bales. Other warehouses 
to store 900 bales have been built for 
$3,000. 

The form of building commonly rec- 
ommended to meet the present sit- 
uation is simply a shelter of galvan- 
ized iron roofing or tar paper with 
open sides and no flooring. Scantling 
or poles may be laid down to keep 
the cotton off the ground. If this 
shelter is inclosed with a barbed 
wire fence and is provided with six 
casks of water and twelve pails the 
insurance will be $3.25 per hundred 
dollars worth of cotton in fourth- 
class towns. (A fourth class town is 
a settlement of a store and sev- 
eral houses.) The wire fence should 
be placed far enough away to 
allow the cotton to be removed from 
all the sides in case of fire. A struc- 
ture thirty feet wide by one hundred 
and twenty feet long will store five 
hundred and forty bales, two tiers 
deep. In one layer the bales would 
be laid flat and in the other they 
would be stood on end. This struc- 
ture could be built at a cost of about 
$500. 

A more expensive form of building 
would be cheaper in view of the re- 
duced rate of insurance which it 
bears. The warehouse which is com- 
monly built by the mills is a structure 
made of clap-boards with a brick di- 
viding wall between each compart- 
ment. As a special concession in the 
present emergency the insurance 
companies will’ permit the compart- 
ments to be entirely enclosed with 
wood, provided they are separated 
from each other by a hundred feet of 
free space. The rate insurance is 
$1.75 per one hundred dollars in fourth 
class towns. The conditions upon 
which such rates may be secured are 
as follows: “Not more than 600 
bales to be stored in any one ware- 
house; warehouse to be separated by 
| at least 100 feet from any other build- 
ing and 50 feet from railroad track; 
buildings to be one story high, sides 
and ends to be constructed of weath- 
| er-boarding spark and weather proof, 
and painted or whitewashed on out- 
side: or in lieu of weather-boarding, 
corrugated iron or tin can be used; 
| roof to be covered with gravel or ap- 
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proved composition and buildings to 
contain not less than one standard 
ventilator in roof; buildings not to 
have wooden floors, but scantlings 
may be used on which to store cot- 
ton; not less than six casks to each 
warehouse to be kept filled with wa- 
ter and to be served by two buckets 
for each cask; not less than two 5- 
feet doors three feet apart at both 
ends of buildings, and more doors 
if possible; cotton can be stored on 
end, piled or otherwise in discretion 
of warehouseman. 

A warehouse built with two com- 
partments each 44 feet wide by 100 
feet long and with a brick wall be- 
tween them will cost about $2,500. 
This would allow for one passage 
way four feet wide running length- 
wise. The height would be ten feet 
and fourteen feet; the roof of each 
compartment could be made to lean 
towards the brick dividing wall. If 
the brick wall is left out and the com 
partments put a hundred feet apart 
the cost would be $900 less. The price 
of building may be higher or lower 
according to the locality. If farmers 
contribute labor or material costs 
may be greatly reduced. Such a 
warehouse would provide for the 
storage of 1,200 uncompressed bales 
of cotton. 


The expense for insurance will be 
reduced where there is some fire pro- 
tection. Rates for insurance in par- 
ticular locations may be secured free 
of charge by applying to your State 
Insurance Rating Bureau. 


Location 


N THE location of a warehouse 

consideration should be given to 
possible differences in the cost of in- 
surance and convenience to farmers 
and to others to whom space may be 
let. Sometimes a farmer’s warehouse 
stands idle when something might be 
secured to pay expenses if the build- 
ing had been located in reference to 
the possible use of buyers as well as 
of farmers, 


Coéperation of Bankers and Mer- 
chants 


EFORE building a warehouse the 

advice of the bankers of the com- 
munity should be secured to make 
sure whether loans may be secured 
to the full extent of the value of the 
cotton which is proposed to be ware- 
housed. Supply merchants should 
also be interviewed to see if they will 
accept a note and a warehouse re- 
ceipt in lieu of payment and allow 
the farmer to keep the ownership un- 
til such time as he mayadvantageous- 
ly sell it. With the-warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral the merchant may 
be able to stand off his own creditors 
until cotton may be advantageously 
sold. If the interests of the farmer 
are thus safely guarded, the mer- 
chant and jobber may later be able to 
realize upon their credits without 
sacrifice. This is a time for all to 
stand together for the sake of main- 
taining value in cotton and the 
soundness of our credit structure. 

In making a loan the warehouse re- 
ceipt may be given as a collateral. 
The note may have the same form as 
the usual promissory note. 

The bonding of a warehouse is not 
required by the government for the 
issue of emergency notes. So bond- 
ing, while desirable for a large ware- 
house, will not generally be 
sary for a small one. 

Many farmers who can get along 
without credit may store their cot- 
ton on their own farms and save the 
cost of insurance and public storage 
as is frequently the custom in ordi- 
nary years. This cotton had better 
be stored a few bales in a place, put 
on poles or planks to keep it off the 
ground and covered with canvas, 
tar paper, tin or boards. 

W. R. CAMP. 
Division of Markets, N. C. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


neces- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MERCHANTS SHOULD BEAR 
PART OF BURDEN 


Having Charged Profits on the Basis 
of 12 or 15 Cent Prices, They Should 
Now Meet Farmer Half Way in Ef- 


fort to Save Situation 


O THE Southern 

debts were contracted on the ba- 
sis of 12 and 15-cent cotton, the all- 
important question is how shall he 
meet these obligations, as many of 
the small planters, especially the ten- 
ant classes, have no means of paying 
their debts except with the current 
cotton crop whose value unfortunate- 
ly is too nearly universally antici- 
pated through the lien or “time-price” 
merchant. 

The small levis, then, in the vast 
majority of cases has already receiv- 
ed the value of his crop, but if he 
does not approximately meet his 
guano and ration account he cannot 
expect to get advances for another 
year. But how can he expect to get 
advances for another year unless the 
retail merchant is paid? It is very 
clear that the “one-horse” farmer 
cannot pay accounts in full contract- 
ed when there was prospect of 15- 
cent cotton when it develops that he 
cannot get more than eight cents for 
his only money crop. 

Assuming that the farmer will make 
enough money even at “war time” 
prices to pay his lien it is evident that 
the farmer and not the merchant is 
the principal loser on account of the 
depressed market for his money crop. 
The merchant has already charged 
and collected his “time price” profits 
of 10 to 50 per cent, but the farmer 
has nothing left “clear” with which to 
buy winter clothing and necessities 
for family during the idle season. 

Many a small farmer is going to try 
to hold his cotton off the market in 
the hope of realizing five or ten dol- 
lars a bale extra. In the meantime 
the retailer is unable to pay the 
wholesale merchant or to buy more 
goods, resulting often in the failure 
of the supply merchant to continue in 
business. 

To relieve this condition in many 
cases I suggest that the merchant of- 
fer a liberal discount to all his farm- 
er debtors of 15 to 20 per cent, or to 
put it in a more attractive way, offer 
to pay the producer $10 to $15 a bale 
more for his cotton than he can se- 
cure in the open market. This spirit 
will divide the burden of the war be- 
tween the merchant and the producer 
and will enable the farmer to put his 
debts behind him and will enable the 
merchant in turn to settle his ac- 
counts and thus keep the avenues of 
business open. The farmer’s credit 
is saved and the retailing merchant 
is enabled to do business at the same 
old stand, and all take up their work 
another year, with clean sheets, hav- 
ing helped and shared each other’s 
burdens. 

Remember, Mr. Merchant, 
“bird in hand is worth two 
bush,” and that fires destroy, thieves 
abstract, and weather deteriorates 
cotton. Charge off some of your an- 
ticipated “profits” to “loss” account 
and help the “backbone” of the coun- 
try and you will retain his good will 
and patronage for generations. The 
merchant who acts upon these sug- 
gestions and acts quickly will get the 
most benefit and will do the most 
good in his town and community in 
these times of unprecedented finan- 
cial distress. 

These suggestions apply equally to 
the country banker who has loaned 
money on the cotton crop. 

W. W. WATSON. 
SC. 
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The Texas Warehouse Bill 

HE State Senate has proven itself 
more anxious to accomplish some- 
thing in the way of relief of the 
farmer than the House, for al- 
though it oaly got the emergency 
warehouse bill from the House fast 
Friday it passed the bill promptly on 
Monday. Of course, the bill 


was 


as it 





Saturday, September 19, 1914] 


came from the House was amended, 
and so it is now in. the hands of the 
conference committee to have the ir- 
regularities and conflicts straightened 
out, and this commitiee is expected to 
make a report this week in time for 
the final passage of the bill by both 
Houses and its approval by the 
Governor, 

The amendments to the bill as it 
came from the House are not so 
numerous or so antagonistic but that 
differences can be adjusted with very 
little trouble and that this wiil be 
done is evidenced by the fact that its 
passage by the Senate was effected 
with only three antagonistic votes. 
The exact text of the bill is not avail- 
able at_this writing but its main fea- 
tures are that it provides for the 
State control of warehouses, of 
course embodying State guarantee 
and liability. While the State is not 
authorized to own or construct ware- 
houses. the State Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking, under whose 
supervision is placed the execution of 
the law, is authorized to lease such 
warehouses 2s mm: > necessary. On 
the other liand, he will not appoint 
the local warehouse officials nor fix 
their salaries. The appointment of 
these officials and the fixing of their 
compensation is left in the hands of 
the local authofities. If the ware- 
house is located in a city or town, 
then this duty devolves upon the city 
.council or commission by a majority 
vote which must be taken at a regu- 
lar or special meeting and whose 
nomination must be certified to the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance within three days after such 
nomination. and such a nomination 
must be approved by him before such 
party can act. If not in an incor- 
porated town then the county board 
of commissioners elect in the same 
manner provided for city or town 
councils. The act authorizes the for- 
mation of warehouse associations 
that may be under the control of 
local boards.-who shall act under the 
the supervision of the «State Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, 
and in the event of such organization 
these bodies are allowed to elect 
their manager and fix his salary sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioner. The manager of the ware- 
house of course, under bond, to 
be fixed by the Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking and he can be 
sued upon this bond in the county in 
which the warehouse is situated. 

The bill provides for the proper 
veighing and storing of the cotton 
together with its insurance and the 
issuance of a receipt for same. 

Even if anticipations are realized 
and the bill-becomes a law this week 
it remains to be seen how long it will 
fake to put it into effect and how 
soon it can have any very material 
influence upon the present situation. 

N. BARROW. 


Help Doesn’t Get to the Underman 


LL farm papers, newspapers, etc., 

appear at the moment to be 
greatly worried over present condi- 
tions and in fear that the cotton 
farmer will market his crop at pre- 
vailing ruinous prices, regardless of 
everything, even his own interest. 
Tell me, please, when the situation 
has ever been otherwise than at pres- 
ent for the cotton growing farmer. 

Ninety per cent of them are obli- 
gated to warehousemen for advances 
in money made by them to grow the 
crop. These obligations they are 
obliged to meet with their cotton as 
fast as it can be picked and ginned, 
carried to warehouse and sold at pre- 
vailing prices, (not always on class) 
whether it be 10 cents or 15 cents, and 
the proceeds credited to carrier’s ac- 
count after commission, etc., has been 
deducted. 

The farmer, on whom the burden 
falls, to raise cotton for the needs of 
the world, has no friends. If the Gov- 
ernment or individuals were to ar- 
range to financially assist in market- 
ing the present crop, the producer is 
where he has always been and can 
derive no until his 


1S) 


heneitits obliga- 


tions are paid up in full, by which 
time the bulk of the crop is out of his 
hands at a losing price and the sta- 
ple in possession of buyers, mills, 
warehouses, etc. All this talk of as- 
sisting the farmer is really tiresome; 
when the crop is out of his hands any 
assistance rendered is to the other 
handlers of cotton, not the farmer, 
the great majority of whom have a 
white man’s burden to carry and any 
assistance rendered for financing 
and marketing the crop will miss him 
completely. 

Classification of individual bales by 
experts under the supervision of the 
United States Government would 
render more beneficial results to the 
cotton growers of Georgia than any- 
thing else—to see that all cotton is 
sold on actual grade, individual lots 
separate and not a lot of high-grade 
cotton placed in with a lot of low 
grades belonging to another party, 
for the purpose of making a sale. 
This is possibly a good system in 
vogue for the low man but a losing 
proposition for the owner of the high 
grades: but he has no comeback. 
The warehouseman wants his money 
from all and sells to best advantage. 
This would benefit the grower but 
financing the crop by anyore, will not 
benefit the grower under prevailing 
conditions. Ss 

Pope’s Ferry, Ga. 





To Meet the Crisis 


S° FAR as can be judged, the cot- 
ton market appears to have set- 
tied on a moderately steady basis, 
unless all calculations should again 
be put to naught by disorganized in- 
terior selling. The Savannah market 
has been holding steady at 8 cents 
for good middling, and the volume of 
business is increasing. As yet the 
demand is entirely for account of 
American mills, the export business 
being restrained by difficulties con- 
nected with foreign exchange. 

According to census report, 455.009 
bales had been ginned before Sep- 
tember 1, against about 800,000 bales 
last year. This falling off was main- 
ly in Texas, Georgia and some other 
States showing a gain over last year. 
This decrease in Texas was partly 
due to rains in August, but was due 
still more to the fact that the crop in 
Texas is generally backward, having 
met little weather of forcing charac- 
ter. Much of the crop is relatively 
late, and therefore will be peculiarly 
subject to damage from early killing 
frost. 

While the ginning to September 1 
was not large, yet it was enough to 
speak. strongly of the tendency to 
hold cotton. Results are out of all 
proportion. This is encouraging, as 
far as it goes, but the time to be 
dreaded is the time when the ginning 
will mount rapidly into the millions 
It would be pitiful indeed if we found 
the small early ginning inconvenient 
to carry. It is necessary to brace up 
and strengthen all our fortifications 
to withstand the coming onslaught 
of the millions. 

To a certain extent, the domestic 
demand will ere long be confronted 
with foreign competition... It is one 
of the essentials that we refrain 
from forcing upon this demand more 
than it is ready to absorb. We can- 
not hold the entire crop, nor would 
et © 
it be desirable to do so. We must 
sell as much as buyers are ready to 
take; the balance should not be of- 
fered at all. We can secure a better 
price than now appears if we allow 
buyers to compete for the offerings, 
instead of competing to effect a sale. 

It is evident that American mills 
are keeping out of the market on the 
theory that an avalanche of cotton 
will soon come on. Doubtless they 
would be very willing to take liber- 
ally at prices now ruling, but that 
they fear to find themselves a month 
or two hence stocked up too soon. 
They look for danger of demoralized 
selling. We may as well face the sit- 
uation; if we over-crowd the market 
it will be impossible to sustain the 
price. No American spinner, or any 
body else, wants to place himself in 


the possible predicament of being 
loaded up at eight cents with his com- 
petitors a little later leisurely supply- 
ing their wants at seven cents, or 
six cents, or possibly lower still. 

Let us proceed on the idea that for 
all practical purposes this crop is 
only about 12,000,000 bales; that the 
excess over this amount will positive- 
ly not appear in this crop at all, but 
will go as a part of the production of 
another year. 
an impossibility; on the contrary, it 
is altogether practicable and feasible. 
lf we limit this crop to 12,000,009 
bales and sell only that much, we will 
positively receive more for it than 
we would get by selling all of a 16,- 
000,000 bale crop. And besides, we 
will have the reserve to carry over, 
and for that portion we may be paid 
15 cents or more. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





A Plan for Taxing Excess Acreage 
I HAVE been for some weeks advo- 

cating the levying of a tax of $10 
to $i5 per acre on all cotton planted 
next year in excess of 5, 8 or 10 acres 
to the plow. The last figure (10 acres 
to the plow) is possibly too high. But 
there has been offered recently the 
idea of taxing all cotton raised as 
high as 5 cents per pound; this last 
would tax it out of existence. 

But if the next crop were taxed out 
of existence, or taxed so as to render 
larger than a one-third crop impossi- 
ble next year, the price of this pres- 
ent crop would be greatly enhanced. 
1 believe nothing would be more 
needlessly cruel than for Congress to 


sit by and allow this crop to be sacri- | 


ficed. And-I believe that anything 
that would force us to quit raising so 
much cotton would be a blessing. lf 
the crops for 1915 were taxed out of 
existence right now, we would adjust 
ourselves by Christmas and next year 
we would make about as much money 
as ever. But even if Congress should 
arrange for us to borrow money on 
our crop this year, and we were. not 
protected against our ignorance and 
selfishness, and the ignorance and 
selfishness of the bankers and other 
speculators of the section, as well as 
that of the Negro and poor white 
tenants, I can not see that we would 
be in much better condition next year. 
If allowed to do so, as large crop 
would be raised next year as is raised 
this, and we certainly would be ruin- 
ed. But if we could get protection 
for next year, and get money enough 


to move this crop right now, I be- | 


lieve we would be better off. I know 
TI would. I have to feed 13 head of 
stock and over 50 human mouths. If 
I have to depend on cotton as the 
present outlook shows it, I’ll have to 
lose everything I possess. 

You might say, that if we know it 
is bad to plant cotton for 1915, and all 
that, why not refuse to do it? But no 
man who really knows 
would ask that, would he? 


liar conditions. 
ton on my individual farm, no one 
cares; but if I refuse. to allow my 
Negro and white tenants to plant any, 
there will be a small sized war, and 
my banker would back them in it, and 
sell me up next fall if I failed to pay 
him. Is it not true? 

I hope you will see what there is in 
these ideas and that you will put your 


great influence behind some one plan. | 


The farmers I have talked to all seem 


to think that the crop ought to be | 


taxed out of being, but that it should 
be done at once. That is the crux— 
whatever is done should be done at 
once. Three-fourths. of our cotton 
here is open now, and is coming in. 
J. M: YOUNG. 
Enterprise, Ala. 





THEY DIDN’T MEET 


A minister in a small western town 
prised his audience one Sunday by 
the following notice from the pulpit: 

The regular session of the Donkey Club 
will be held as usual after the service. Mem- 
bers will line up just outside the door, make 
remarks and stare at the ladies who pass, as 
is their custom. 

The club didn’t meet that Sunday.—Ex- 
chang 


sur- 
reading 


This is by no means. 


the South | 
We are | 
bound about and in, with many pecu- | 
If I fail to plant cot- | 
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Electric Lights 


for Everybody 


More light, better light, comfort, safety 
from fire. Electric light whenever and 
wherever you want it. Run your engine 
a few hours occasionally and you have a 
24-hour electric service. First cost is low, 
cost of operation only a few cents a day. 
We have manufactured electric plante 
for 26 years, have thousands in use. 


The ‘‘ HypraysExtde” 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 
which we are now offering, is the latest 


and best—easy to set up—easy to operate 
—safe and reliable, 


ou want electric lights in your home. 
Write our office nearest you and get our 
new book. It explains everything. It’s free. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 


e 
Shir ley Solid comfort— 
Pre Si de nt shoulder freedom 
Suspenders “s%- 
Be sure “Shirley President” is 
on les 
The C.4.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mase. 











A Nitrogen Fixing or Legume 
Bacteria put up in liquid solv- 
tion ready to put right on the 
seed as soon as you are ready 
to plant it. Full and complete 
directions go with ever. 

package. Price list postpaid: 
1 acre, $1.50; 3 acres, $3.50; 5 
acres, $5; 10 acres $8; 20 acres 
> $15; 50 acres $35. Terms--cash 
with order. 
pecial Discount to Seedsmen and Agents. 


Westen Legumogerm Co., Topeka, Kas. 











FRED REPPERT, 


Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


Decatur, Indiana 


Have a wide acquaintance among 
breeders in every state in the Un- 
ion. Write early for dates, as I 
sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 





FOR AN EXPERIENCED AND 
CAPABLE 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 


WRITE 8. L. IGLEHEART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 








Consider the 
Bee —— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn't 


stay in the hive. She 
gathers her own living 
plus home, 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers 
her living and surplus abroad—you can 
gather yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! .Join our hive 
“workers.” ° 


flies abroad and 
carrying the sur- 


of 




















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. 
| ly make a special club on 
| 





We will glad- 
any papers you 
may wish. 


One letter, 
attended to, 


May 


one money order—and it’s all 


we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


} 
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YIELDS MADE ON DEMONSTRATION ACRES IN YOUR 
SECTION 


Average 1913 Yields of Cotton and Corn Reported by Demonstra- 
tion Agents in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and Florida—Look for Name of Your Agent 





VERY farmer is 
knowing what the 


interested 
average acre 


in 


yields of corn and cotton were 


in the fields cultivated under 
stration methods in his 
year. This information 
furnished in a 

3radford Knapp. 


Report for Virginia 


N VIRGINIA, with cotton 
strations on 20 farms, the 
yield last year was 
cotton per acre; and with corn d 
onstrations on 1,191 farms the 
age yield was 48 bushels per acre. 


section 
in 


demon- 


last 


detail is 
table just prepared by 


demon- 
average 
901 pounds of seed 


em- 


aver- 


The 


report by counties was as follows: 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 


Demonstration Agent—county 
Anderson, B. G., 
Blandford, P. S., Nansemond 
Bruce, J. G., Culpepper 
Burfoot, T. D., Chesterfield 
Catlett, L. C., Gloucester 
Coggin, W. B., New Kent 
City 
Corson, W. M., 
Fowler, C. L, 
Gish, J. M., Roanoke 
Gray, W. G., Russell 
Grizzard, C. P., Southampton 
Harris, Jno. H., 
Hubbard, H. 
Koontz, C. E., 
Lancaster, J. W. (Col.), Cumberland, Pr. 
Edward and Buckingham 
Lancaster, T. L., Hanover 
Lemon, R. D., Gloucestor, 
King and Queen 
Lyon, A, C., Isle of Wight 
Michaux, Frank, Powhatan 
Moore, A. H., Amherst 
Moore, R. B., Charlotte 
Oliver, G. E., Amelia, 
Prince Edward 
Pegram, A, W., Dinwiddie, 
Prince George ... 
(Seed cotton per acre, 901.5 
Perry, W. M., Pittsylvania 
Rhodes, A. S., Warren 
Rieley, C. H., Botetourt 
Slauson, E. M., James City .. 
Smith, A. B., King and Queen 
Spain, S. P., Dinwiddie 
Thompson ,C. C. H., Nottoway, 
enburg and Prince Edward 
Trimble, W. W., Augusta 
Walker, L, M., Albemarle 
Walker, W. T., Bedford 
Warriner, B. A., Lancaster 
umberland 
Washington, q 
Henrico and New 
Wilson, J. F., Lunenburg, 
Prince Edward 
Withers, Thos, A., Nelson 
Wynn, R, I., Dinwiddie, Brunswick and 
Nottoway 
Yarborough, 
Young, W. G. 


Appomattox 


and C harle s 


Cumberland 
Fairfax 


Charlotte and 


Cc. H., Jr., Montgomery 
(Col.), Caroline 


North Carolina 
N NORTH Carolina, 


demonstrations on 513 farms, 
average yield last year was 
pounds of seed cotton per acre; 
with corn demonstrations on 
farms the average yield was 
bushels per acre. The reports 
counties were follows: 


with 


as 
AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 


Demonstration 
and County 
Anderson, Bruce, Fo 
Arey, J. A. Iredell 
Bailey, Neil A., Guilford 
Bennett, Geo, R., Halifax 
Bennett, M. A., Montgomery... 
Blue, Z. V.., mee 
Boone, J. A., Jr., 
Cameron, J. W., § 
Carter, Oliver, Martin, 
Sdgecomb 
hamblee, W. SE 
Covington, J. , Richmond.... 
Davis, McD., Sampson 
Evans, W. H., Northampton... 
Fearrington, E. M., Chatham.. 
Ferguson, S. N., Bladen 
Fletcher, J. Durham. 
Foster, H. Catawba 
Freeman, R, », Rowan 
Goforth, G. . Caldwell. ere 
Graeber, . Mec enburg. 
Hendren, Wilk Fey 
Hendren, J. Columbus...... 
Herring, (Col.), Samp- 
son 
Howell, O. 
Hubbard, 
Johnson, J. W. 
Latham, J. F. 
Layton, N. A.. 
Lipe, R. L., 
McArtan, Gi. 
Meridith, J. FE 
Mitchell, C. 
ford 
Moore, R. 
Moore, Zeno, 
Morris, J. A, Granville 
Newell, F. B., Warren.. 
Patterson, Joe A., Halifax 
Powell, N. B., Hertford 
Siler, A. L., 
Turlington, J. A., Sampson 
Turner, E. C., Alamance 
Walker, F. S., Rockingham.... 
Weaver, E, D. Buncombe.. 
Williams, J, C., Hyde.. 
Williams, P, C., Orange. 
Woods, C. N., Orange 


Agent Seed Cot- ¢ 


ton—Lbs 


Pitt and 


Wake... 


Cumberland 
Surry... 
Beaufort 
Bladen 


Barne oe 1,000 
i 1,698 
"Gat ‘Ss ati Hi 


Burke 
Edgecomb... 


Swno 


oo ote bo 


and North-.. 


cotton 


the 


1,185 


and 


L/ok 


45.1 
by 


‘orn, 
Bus, 


South Carolina 


N SOUTH Carolina, with cetton 
demonstrations on 1,165 farms, the 
yield last year 307 
pounds of seed cotton per 
with corn on 1,277 
farms the average yield was 39 bush- 
els per acre. The reports by counties 
were follows: 


average was 1 
acre; and 
demonstrations 


as 


AVERAGB YIELDS PER AC 
Demonstration Agent 
and County 
Arrant, F. H., 
Bates, jas, A., 

Blair, J. R., 
Bowen, T. A., 
Carnell, F. J 
Cauthen, W. 3 
Claffy, Jas. F., Calhoun 
Chitty, W. B., Bamberg 
Cunningham, R. L., Chester... 
Duncan, S, M., Newberry 
Epps, T. C., Williamsburg 
Finklea, J. O., Florence... 
Frampton, W. Mcl., C harleston 
and Berkeley 
Goodwin, J. H., 
Hayes, J. M., 
Holland, M. G., 
Hudson, B. M., 
Jenkins, E. D., 
Jones, C.. W:, 
Lemmon, R. H., F 
Lever, W. T. 
Fairfield 
Lott, P. N., Edgefield 
McAlhany, D. I., Dorchester... 
McCluney, Frank, Cherokee.... 
McFaddin, C. A., Clarendon.... 
McManus, C. L., Lancaster... 
Muldrow, J. B., Darlington.... 
Price, B. G., Colleton 
Reeder, H. C,, Lexington 
Reid, S, F., Abbeville... 
Rothrock, J. W. Anderson 
Sanders, A. M., Barnwell 
Tarrant, D. L., Orangeburg.... 
Tiller, W. J., Chesterfield 
Watts, J. D, W., 
Welsh, S. N., 
Westberry, R. W., 
Wiley, I. C., Orangeburg 
Williams, J, F. Sumter... 


RE 
Seed Cot- 
ton Lbs, 
KCTShGwW. ..0...2 1,208 
Kershaw ,261 


Greenwood.. 


airfield.... 
Richland and 


Georgia 


N GEORGIA, with cotton demon- 

strations on 1,300 farms, the aver- 
age yield last year was 1,284 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre; and with 
corn demonstrations on 1,542 farms 
the average yield was 35 bushels per 
acre. The report by counties was as 
follows: 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 
Seed Cot- 
ton Lbs. 
Twiggs.... 1,360 
Houston 


Randolph, 


Demonstration Agent 
and County 
Arnold, J. W., Ir., 
Booker, Jas, S. 
Boyett, W. J., 
man 
Brown, 
Burdett, J. 
coln 
Chastain, John A., 
Collier, v. jo ik 
Collins, E. 
Cornelius, 
Polk 
Cex, C, ee 
Culbreth, A. J., 
Daniel, W. H., 
Davis, B. 
Davis, L. 
Dowling, 
Eskew, D. B., Stephens..... 
Foster, C, L., Whitfield 
Griffin, Wm. H., 
Halliday, W. " 
Harris, G. L., 
Hubbard, 
Hunter, R. § 
Jackson, E. 
James, C, 
tahoochee 
Johnson, 
Jones, J. 
Lewis, W. 
Logan, F. 
Logue, W. .. Glascock 
McMichael, V. L., Schley, 
ion 
Manning, Wm. Colquitt.... 
Middlebrooks, r G. Bibb.... 
Morgan, S. E., Campbell....... 
Parker, lL. L., 
Parker,  T. 
Pittman, J. T 
Pitts, D. J., Elbert 
Polhill, John G., 
Preston, J. W., 
Rast, W. W., ees ary ar 
Richardson, S. McM, Hart. 
Smith, D. BH. Emanuel 
Smith, Wm. Pie 
South, J. 4 Franklin...... 
Trapnell, Bullock, Tatt- 
nall . 
Tucker, 
Tyre, J. 
b Ahbag P. FH. 
a. - We, 
David, 
WwW 


Corn, 
Bus. 
40.4 
SOLS 32.0 
Quit- 
,064 


ao 
oe 


Cherokee... 
Calhoun 

MIO WELE i 5c ts ies 

Bartow 


Habersham... 
DeKalb 


Muskogee, Chat- 


Mar- 


Milton 
., Decatur 


Chattooga..... 
saurens.......... 


Sumte r 


Carroll, Pauld- 


Florida 


with 
253 


oe 


demon- 
the average 


cotton 
farms, 


FLORIDA, 
strations on 


yield last year was 863 pounds of seed 


cotton per acre; 
onstrations on 
age yield was 


and with corn dem- 
597 farms the aver- 
31 bushels per acre. 


The 
le ws: 


report by counties was 


AVERAGE YIEL 


Demonstration Agent 
and C ounty 

Belser, Jackson 
Brown, im. B., Levy... 
Canter, W. Y., Polk 
Cobb, J. Madison... 
Danley, G, A., Washington.... 
Gardner, ‘., Gadsder 
i Lafayette 
H., Columbia 
Leon 


MeCully, . 
McQuarrie, CC, K., Esc: 
Mizell, O, 3radford 
Robinson, F. C., Leon. 
Roux, L. T., Alachue 
simmons, O. O., sig 
Smith, J. ¢C., W: 
Soar, Ira E., 
Turner, 

Turner, 

Vright, 


Saker 
Taylor 


LIST OF FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


Members of the American Association 


of 
rs and Expositions and Dates for 1914 


Alabama State 
Sept. 28-Octo. 10. 
Alabama State 


Fair, Birmingham, 
Sam H. Fowlkes, Sec’ 
Exposition, Montgomery, 
Ala., Oct. 12-17. Geo. T. Barnes, Sec’y. 
Am. Royal Livestock Show, Kansas 
Mo., Nov. 16-24, T, J. Warnall, Sec’y. 
Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, 
Nov, 16-21. W. W. Waters, Sec’s 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Giu., 
Harry C. Robert, Se e 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, 
tes 1 Louis N. Brueggerhoff, 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, 
26-31. J. M. McDonald, § y. 
Mississippi-Alabama Fa Meridian, 
Oct. 19-24. R. M. Striplin, Sec’y. 
Nat. Feeders & Breeders Show, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Oct, 10-17, J. A. Stafford, Sec'y, 
Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
22-Oct. 3. I, S. Mahan, Sec'’y. 
Southeast Texas Fair Ass'n., Beaumont, 
Texas, Nov, 14-21. T. W. Larkin, Sec’y. 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Tenn., 
Sept. 21-26. J. W. Russwurm, Sec'y, 
Texas Cotton Palace Ass'n., W aco, 
Oct. 31-Nov. 15. S, N. Mayfield, Sec'y. 
Mi State Fair, Dallas, Texas, Oct. 
W. H. Stratton, Sec'y 
Tri-State Fair and Ex position, 
Tenn., Sept, 26-Oct, 8. Frank D. 


Ala., 


City, 
Ark., 


Nov. 3-8. 


La., Nov. 


Sec’y. 


Miss., Oct. 


Miss., 


Sept. 


Texas 


17- 
Memphis, 
Fuller, Sec’y 
Other Fairs and Expositions for 1914 


Colbert County Ala., 
“1-30, Juno: ¥F- 


Fair, Tuscumbia, 
Funke, Sec'y, 
Internat’! Livestock Expo., Chicago, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 5. B, H. Heide, Sec’y. 
N. Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, N. C., 
19-24, Jos. E. Pogue, f 
New State Fair, 
5-10, Emma R, Knell, 
Southern States Fair 
Nov, 18-Dec, 18. Glen 
Virginia State Fair, 
5-10. A. Warwick, 


Oct. 
rit, 
Oct. 
Okla., Oct. 

New Orleans, 
Fleming, Sec’y. 


Richmond, Va., 
Sec'y 


Tats 
Oct. 


FAIRS IN OUR R TERRITORY 


Florida Vairs 
Gainesville, 
17-20. H., A. 
Marianna, 


Alachua Co, 
Wadsworth, 
Jackson Co. F: 
31. M. R. Burton, Sec’y. 
Miami, Dade Co. Fair 
1915: “SJ, Cc. Batic, Pr 
Marion Co, f 
Williams, Se 5 
Sub-Tropical 
O'Neal, Sec 
Interstate by 
19-24, WN. J. Lillard, Sec 
Quincy, Gadsden Co. 
24. Frank W. Lloyd, 
Georgia Fairs 
Augusta, Ga.-Carolina Fair Ass'n 
<1. Frank E. Beane, Sec’y., 205 Dyer Bldg. 
Barnesville, 6th Dist. Agrl. & Mechl, Fair, 
Oct. 27-31. J. M, Cochran, Sec’y 
Bremen, Farmers’ Agrl, Show, 
IK. CC, Welch, Sec’y. 
Commerce, Four County 
i-31. Miss Edna M. 
Jackson, Gen. Mer. 
Carrollton, A. & M,. School F 
Oct. 18-17. John Matthews, 
‘artersville, Bartow Co, Fair 
B, C. Sloan, Sea’y. 
‘alhoun, Gordon Co. F 
Roff, Sec 
Clarke sville, 
-16. M. C. Gay, See’; 
fe Columbus F 
n., Nov. 16-21, 


Fair Ass'n., 
Business Mer, 
air Ass’n,, Oct, 27- 


Nov. 


Ass'n., Feb 18 to 28, 
Ocala, 
David S. 
Orlando, 
ISTS; - WA. RR, 
Pensacola, 


Ass’n., Nov. 


24-27, 


Fair, Feb, 9 to 
Ass'n., 
Mer. 
Ass’n., Oct, 


y-Gen, 
Fair 
Sec'’y. 


Oct. 19- 


Oct. 7-10. 
Fair 


Ass'n., Oct. 
Jackson, s 


Sec’y Hi. 


air 
Sec'y. 


Ass'n., 


Ass'n, Oct, 


ir, Oct, 19-24. H, 


Habersham ‘o. “air. Oct, 
air & Poultry Show 
John S, Jenkins, Sec'y 
Cuthbert, Randolph Co. Fair Ass‘n., 
A. 8. Perry, Sec’y. 
Dalton, Whitfield Co. 
Buell Stark, Sec’y. 
Dawson, Terrell 
tober. Mrs. M. Lamar, Sec’y, 
Donalsonville, Southwest Ga Fair 
Oct. 21-23. W. H. Vanlandingham, 
Dublin, Twelfth Dist, Fair Ass’n., 
21 N. G. Bartlett, Sec’y. 
Griffin, Griffin & Spalding Co, Fair 
Nov, 16-21. E. P. Bridges, Sec’y. 
Hahira, Hahira Fair Ass'n., Oct. 
W. Webb, Prest. 
Hartwell, Hart Co. Fair 
B. Thornton, Sec'y, 
Jessup, Wayne 
ly, Purcell, See’y, 
Macon, Georg 
18-28. Maj. R. Wright, 
Macon, Georgia State If 
Harry C. Roberts, Sec’y & G 
Oglethorpe Macon I 
Cc. Harden, Sec'y. 
FR eidsville, Tattnall Co., 
Collins, See 
Seveseex. 
18-2 JI.R 
Stoke. 
Nov. 11-14. 


Oct, 


Fair, Oct. 12-17. 


Co. Fair, last week in Oc- 
Ass'n., 
Sec'y 


Nov, 16- 


Ass'n., Oct 


Co. Fair Ass‘n., Oct 


Colored Fair 


Co 
Oct. 2 
First 
Miller, Gen, 


Ga. Dist. Fair Ass’ 
Mar., Statesboro 
Hancock Co. Colored Fair 
tev. T. J, Linton, Prest 
Statesboro, Bulloch Co. Fair Ass’n., 
24. J. R. Miller, Seo’y 
Summerville Chattooga Co. 
23 P. Neal, Sec’ y 
whaneniedaee Thon as Co. 
W. I, McIntyre, See’y. 
Thomson, McDuffie 
10-13. R. EB. LL. 


Valdosta, 


Ga 
Ass'n., 

Box 123. 

Oct. 20- 


Fair, Oct. 


Fair, Oct. 28-30, 
Co. F 

Evans, Sec’y,. 
@a.-Fla, Fair, 


air Ass’n., Nov. 


conducted by 


THE PROGRESSIVE .FARMER 


Lowndes Cor 

Ashley, Sec'’y. 
Washington, 

Oct, 20-24. J. 


fair Ass'n., Oct. 
Wilkes-Lincolia 
2 Luke Burdette, 

Winder, Woodruff North 
6-19. G. W. Woodruff, Sec’ 


Fair 
Sec 
Ga. 
y-Mer, 


Ass'n, 
“y-Mer. 
Fair, Oct, 


North Carolina Fairs 
Ville Western N. CG. F 
_ D. “Harris, Sec'’y 

irlington, Alamance Fair 
R, A. Freeman, 

Ch arlotte Fs 
sar B. Moore, Sea'y 
eville, Cape Fear 
R. M. Jackson, Sec’) 
nsbore, Central C arolina Fair 

3-16. Garland Daniel, Sec’y. 
Catawba Fair Ass'n, Oct, 
Sec'y 

ce, 


air Ass’n,, Oct 


Ass'n., 
Sec'y. 


Sept. 


Asa’n., Oct. 39a 


Fair Ass'n., Oct, 


Ass'n, 
14-16, 


Fair, Oct. 20-22. L. K, 
arion, McDowell 
North Wiikes Wilkes 
i 29-Oct. 1. John R, 
Granville Co. 

m.. TP. Potente 
North ‘arolina 

E, Powe Sec'y, 
North C: Indust, 
air), Oct. 2 Dr. 


Co., Oct. 21-24 
Ce. F&F 
Jones, See’y 
Agri. Fair 
Sec'y. 
State 


sboro, Ass’h., 


Ass'n, 


: air, Oct. 
Raicien, 
State FF 
GY, 
Salisbury, 
19-24, Wm, 
Sanford, 
8, Cross, 
Sylva, 
J. Dills y. 
Tarbore, Edgecombe 

Thos, B. Jacocks, Sec'y. 
Waynesville, Haywood Co. 

Oct, 4. Horace Sentelle, Se ‘ 
Winston-Salem, Winston-Salem 

Oct. 5-10. G. E, Webb, 


Ass'n, 
John H, 


(Negro 

Love, 
Pe 
Jones, 
Co. 


ople's Fair Ass'n., Oct, 


Lee Agrl, Soc., 


Novy, 


Fair, Sept. 


Fair Ass'n., Nov. 


ap 
3-6, 


Fair, Sept. 30- 


Fair Ass'n, 
Sec’y. 


South Carolina Fairs 


rnwell, 


Barnwell Co. Fair 
17-21. S:. 2, 


Mosely, Sec 
Batesburg, Tri-County Fair, 
Yr. Timmerman, Sec'y. 
Bennettsville, Marlboro Co. 
Nov. 3-5, J. TP. Gibson, Sec'y 
Bishopville, Lee County ir 
not fixed. W, R. Sarborough, 
Camden, Kershaw Co. Fair, 
Little, Sec'y, 
Chester, Chester 
Columbia, S. C. 
D. F. Efird, 
Darlington, Eastern Carolina 
hibition, Novy, Ae Mix. de 
De nmark, Bamberg 
18-2 R. W. Wroton, 
Oy lore nee, Pee Dee F 
J. W, Hicks, et'y. 
Greenwood, 
Oot. 2 5 Ss. 
Ning 
Spi 


Ass'n. Nov, 


Oct. 14-16, W. 


Fair <Ass'n., 
Ass'n., 
Sec'y. 

Oct. 21-24. TB 


date 


ice 
Co, Fair, 
State Fair 
Sec'y, 


Nov. 10-13. 
Ass'n., Oct. 26- 


Poultry 
tar Nee 
‘air 


yx. 
Sec 

Co. Nov, 
Sec 


air 


Ass'n, 


Ass'n., Nov, 11-14, 
Greenwood Co, Fair 
Brooks Marshall, Sec’y 
Wiliamsburg Fair Ass'n, R. 
igner, Sec'y. 
‘ington, Lexington Co. 
- Marion D. Harman, 
On angcburg, Orangebu 
Nov. 11-13. J. M. Hughe : 
Rock Hill, York Co. Fair Ass‘n., 
16. Chas, R. Weeks, Prest, 
Spartanburg, Spartanburg 
Nov. Paul V. Moore, 
Union, Union Co. Fair 
RB. F. Alston, Jr., See'y. 
Walterboro, 


$-6. R., MM. 


Ass'il., 


ree, Co, 
~ 


Fair Ass'n. Oct, 


“Pair Ass'n, 


Oct. Es 

Fair 
Sec’y. 

Ass'n. 


Ass'n, 


3-6, 


Oct, 21-23, 


Colleton Co, 
Jeffe Soe 


“air Ass'’n., Noy, 


ries, 
Virginia Vairs 
ton, Washington Co, Fair 
i “, Hamilton, See’y. 
Amherst. Amherst Fair 
Joubert, 
"Bedford City, 
O16, 6, A..° Se 
Botetourst, 
Alfred 


Ass’n., Oct, 


Ass’'n., Sept. 23-25. 
Sec’y, 
3edford 
Canthorn, 
Botetourst Fair, 
Beckly, See’y., Fincalstle, 
Charlottesville, Charlottes ille 
Oct. 7-10. J. G. Shelton, Sec’y. 
Chase City, Mecklenbure (o. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 2, c. > Geoghe 
Danville, Danville Fair 
Sec y. 
Snporia Agrl. Fair 
E. Goodwyn, Sec'y 
Fairfax Co. Fair 
Burvitt, Sec’s 
Fredericksburg, Rappahannock V 
ricultural Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
paneer. 


Co. 
Sec’y 


Fair Ass'n, Oct, 
Oct 
Va. 
Asr. 


99-22 
Ass'n, 


Asri. Ass’n., 
an, See’y 
Ass’n., Oct, 13-17, 


Ass'n., Oct, 


Agss'n., Oct. 14- 


alley 


ne, Sept, 
irr, ‘Bac y 
‘Gate City, 
p.. &, 


Scott Pair 
Quillin, Sec'y, 
Harrisonburg, Rocking 

. B. Smith, 


Co. Ass'n., Sept. 
ham Co, 
Sec'y. 
Fair Ass'n.,, 
Sec'y. 
Co, Fair 
Sec'v, 
Interstate Fair 
Frank A. Lovelock, 
sville, Henry 
Ass'n., Oct. 20 
Orang y 
adbury 
l Southside Va. 
James Mel. Ruffin, ‘ 
Southwest Va., Agri. ana 
Sept. 15 . 7 W. Be 


Ass’n., 


eee 


Co 


13-16 
Radford, 
stock Ass'n., 
Sec'y. 
Richmond, Virginia 
5-10. A. Warwick, Gen, Msg 
Roanoke, Roanoke 
Sept, 23-26. L. A. 
South B oston, 


Live- 
rzwell, 
State Ass'n., Oct, 
Indust. 
Scholz, S 


He a life 1X 


Ass'n, 
Ca: 
Sec’y. 
‘air 


ur be ville, 
Ass’ n.,, Oct. 


HONESTY PAID 


A benevolent 
Small boys fr 
his beautiful 
among the many 
provided for them 


old man invited a number of 
the slums to spend a day at 
world country home; 
good things which h 
was a bountiful and 
drous feast of strawberries cream, 
: As the day drew to a wishing to 
impress the bene- 
factor asked: 
“Now, suppose, 
here to eat my 
and helped 
ing, would 
much?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Ah! And 
tleman, 
Britain's 


old and 


won- 
and 
close, 
lads with «a lesson, their 
instead of 
strawberries, 
yourself when 
vou have 


being invited 
you had 
nobody was 
enjoyed the fruit 


come 


why 
inspired 
honesty. 
sir.”” came 
wouldn't 


not ?*° 
with a 


asked 
new 


the old gen- 
faith in young 


the sad 


but pre 
‘ave ‘ad 


creain 


npt 


no with 





Saturday, September 19, 1914] 


“Banks That Will Stand By the 
Farmer” 


E GIVE below a list of banks in 

North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida that have answered our cir- 
cular letters to Southern bankers and 
have said: 


“You may print the name of our in- 
stitution in your list of BANKS 
THAT WILL STAND BY THE 
FARMERS, utilizing to the utter- 
most our possibilities for securing 
funds to finance the cotton crop, and 
recognizing warehouse certificates to 
the limit of our resources.” 


Through a most unfortunate mis- 
hap, just discovered, our mailing 
force was delayed in getting out the 
letters to South Carolina bankers, so 
our list of responses from the Pal- 
metto State will not appear until 
next week. The list of banks of North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida sign- 
ing the pledge as given is as follows: 

North Carolina 


Aberdeen, Page Trust Co. Ahoskie, Bank of 
Ahoskie. Apex, Merchants & Farmers Bank: 
Apex, The People’s Bank. Aurora, Bank of 
Aurora, Ayden, Bank of Ayden, 

Benson, Farmers’ Commercial Bank. Beau- 
fort, Beaufort Banking & Trust Co. Burgaw, 
Bank of Pender. Burlington, Alamance Loan 
& Trust Co. Belhaven, Bank of Belhaven. 

Candor, Bank of Candor. Charlotte, 
Seuthern Loan & Savings Bank. Clinton, 
Bank of Clinton. Concord, Concord Nat- 
jonal Bank. 

Dunn, First National Bank. Durham, First 
National Bank of Durham. 

Edenton, Bank of Edenton, Elm City, 
Elm City Bank. Enfield, Commercial & 
Farmers’ Bank. Elizabeth City, First Nat- 
ional Bank. 

Fairmont, Bank of Fairmont. 
Bank of Farmville. Four Oaks, 
Four Oaks. 

Gibson, Bank of Gibson. 
ional Bank of Goldsboro. 
Grifton, 

Henderson, 


Farmville, 
Bank of 


Goldsboro, Nat- 
Grifton, Bank of 


Bank. 
Point, 
Springs, 


Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Henderson, Citizens’ Bank. High 
Home Banking Company. Holly 
Bank of Holly Springs. 

Kenly, Bank of Kenly. 
syth Bank & Trust Co, 
& Merchants’ Bank. 

Laurinburg, State Bank. Littleton, Plant- 
ers’ Bank. Louisburg, First National Bank. 
Louisburg, Farmers’ National Bank. Louis- 
burg, Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank. Lum- 
berton, Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank. 

Marshville, Carolina Bank. Mooresville, 
Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, Monroe, Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Bank. Mount Gilead, Bank 
of Mount Gilead. Mount Olive, Citizens’ Bank. 

New Bern, New Bern Banking & Trust Co. 

Oak City, Bank of Oak City. Oxford, 
First National Bank. 

Pineville, Pineville Loan & Savings Bank. 
Pinetops, Pinetops Banking Co. Pittsboro, 
Bank of Pittsboro. 

Raeford, Bank of Raeford. 
leigh Banking & Trust Co. 
of Ramseur, 
Trust Co. Rich 
Square. Rocky 
Bank. Richlands, 

Sanford, Bank 


Kernersville, For- 
Kinston, Farmers’ 


Raleigh, Ra- 
Ramseur, Bank 
of Rich 
Nationai 


Square, Bank 
Mount, Planters’ 
Citizens’ Bank. 
of Sanford. Siler 
Chatham Bank. Smithfield, First 
Bank, Southern Pines, Citizens’ 
Trust Co. Statesville, Merchants’ 
ers’ Bank. Statesville, 
Swan Quarter, Bank of Ayde. 

Trenton, Bank of Jones, Troy, 
Montgomery. 

Vanceboro, Bank of Vanceboro. 

Walnut Cove, Bank of Stokes County. 
Warrenton, Bank of Warren. Washington, 
First National Bank. Williamston, Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ Bank. Williamston, Bank of 
Martin County. Wingate, State Bank of 
Wingate. Whiteville, Bank of Whiteville, 

Youngsvlile, Bank of Younsville, 


City, 


Bank 


Georgia, 


Bank of Abbeville. 
Bank. Arlington, 


Athens, 
Bank of 


Abbeville, 
American State 
Arlington, 

Baxley, Citizens’ Banking Co. Barnesville, 
Citizens’ Bank. Berlin, Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Bank. Boston, Bank of Boston. Bre- 
men, Farmers’ Bank. Buena Vista, First 
National Bank. Buford, Shadburn Banking 
Co. Bowersville, Bank of Bowersville. 

Cedartown, Bank of Cedartown. Colquitt, 
First National Bank, Concord, Concerd 
Banking Co. Cleveland, White County Bank, 
Carlton, Planters’ Bank. Carolton, Plant- 
ers’ Bank. Commerce, Northeastern Banke 
ing Co. 

Dallas, Commercial-Savings. Darien, 
rien Bank. Dudley, Bank of Dudley. 
luth, Bank of Duluth, 

Edenion, First National Bank. 

Forsyth, Bank of Forsyth. 

Glennville, Glennville Bank. 

Hagan, Bank of Hagan. Hampton, First 
National Bank, 

Irwinville, Bank of Irwinville, 

Jessup, Jessup Banking Co. 

LaFayette, Bank of LaFayette, LaGrange, 
Bank of LaGrange. Lyons, First National 
Bank of Lyons. 

Maxeys, Citizens’ Bank. McRae, Citizens’ 
Bank. Monroe, Bank of Monroe. Mount 
Airy, Bank of Mount Airy. Martin, Bank of 
Martin. Maysville, Atkins National Bank. 
Molena, Bank of Molena. Midville, Bank of 
Midville. 

Parrott, Bank of Parrott. Pavo, Planters’ 
Bank. Pelham, Farmers’ Bank of Pelham, 
Pinehurst, Bank of Pinehurst. Powder 
Springs, Bank of Powder Springs. Pender- 
*rass, Pendergrass Banking Co. 

Raymond, Bank of Raymond. Reidsville, 
Tattnall Bank. Rockmart, Citizens’ Nat- 
ional Bank. Royston, Farmers’ Bank. Rich- 
land, People’s Bank. Rocky Ford, Bank of 
Rocky Ford. Rome, First National Bank. 

Smyrna, Bank of Smyrna. Siloam, Bank 
of Siloam. Soperton, Bank of Soperton, 
Stone Mountain, Granite Bank. 

Tennville, Tennville Banking Co. 
aston, Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank. 


Da- 
Du- 


Thom- 





Red Springs, Carolina Bank &«& | 





National | 
Bank & | 
& Farm- | 
First National Bank. | 


of | 








Rim-Cuts 
Blow-Outs 


tires. 


No-Rim-Cut'tires. 


one else employs. 


dreds of large rubber 
rivets. 


Note, for your own sake, how Good- 
years meet them in ways exclusive to these 


Rim-cuts are impossible in Goodyear 
We control the way— 
the only feasible way—to prevent it. 


Blow-outs—most of them—occur in weak 
spots, due to wrinkled fabric. 
this cause by our ‘On-Air’ 


Loose treads are combated by a patent 
method, which creates in each tire hun- 





Tire Attacks 


Which Goodyears are Best Fitted to Resist 


The Fiercest Four 


These are the four chief tire troubles: 


Loose Treads 


Punctures 


No tire ever built offers one of these 
features save the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tire. 


Getting them 


We remove 
cure, which no 


Yet the tread—flat and regular—runs as 
smoothly as plain treads. 


It’s Up to You 


These things mean safety, strength, 
endurance. They mean maximum mileage 
and minimum trouble. 


dealer will supply you Goodyear tires. 
And at less than usual tire prices because 
of our mammoth output. 


Countless men do get them, and tell 
other men to get them. 
buy Goodyears than buy any other tire. 


Please remember these things when you 





depends on you, for any 


More men now 


next buy tires. Don’t 
trust to luck. Don’t 





Punctures and skid- 
ding are best met by 
our exclusive All- 
Weather tread. It is 
tough and double- 
thick. The grips are 





(,oop 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads orSmooth 


AKRON, OHIO, 


YEAR 


think that tires are 
much alike. 


The only way to 
save tire troubles is to 
buy tires that combat 








deep, sharp, resistless. 


Toronto, Canada 


hes and Ag i 








(1866) 


in 103 Principal Cities 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mexico City, Mexico 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


them. 




















Vidalia, Bank of Vidalia. 

of Vienna, 
Waverly Hall, 

renton, Citizens. 


Vienna, Bank 
Farmers’ Banking Co. War- 
Winder, Winder Banking Co- 
Winston-Salem, People’s National Bank, 
Woodville, Bank of Woodville. Washington, 
Washington Loan & Banking Co, Waycross, 
First National Bank. Washington, National 
Bank of Wilkes. 

Yatesville, Yatesville Banking Co. 
Florida 


Athens, First National Bank. 

Graceville, First National Bank, 

Jennings, Bank of Jennings, 

Lake City, First National 
City. 

Milton, The Chaffin Bank. 

Hawthorne, Hawthorne State Bank, 

Pensacola, Citizens’ & People’s National 
Bank of Pensacola, Perry, First National 
Bank. 

Tallahassee, State 
lahassee, First National 
Bank of Titusville, 

Williston, Bank of Williston. 


Bank of Lake 


Bank. Tal- 
Titusville, 


Savings 
Bank, 


There are not so many of these 
banks as we wish there were, and it 
may be said that the pledge signed 
is not so specific as it might be. Still 
it is at least a strongly worded gen- 
eral pledge that opens the way for 
approach by farmers, and this alone 
should mean much. Now let every 
reader take the advice given on our 
next page and put up to every Con- 
gressman the question which one 
State banker puts to us: 





“Why is a certificate for a bale of 
cotton in a bonded warehouse not ; 
worth as much inthe hands of a State 
bank as in the hands of a National | 
bank? The money must flow direct 
to the farmer.” 





Fine Yield of Crimson Clover Hay 


SOWED 60 cents worth of crim- 

son clover seed about the first of 
last October and here are the results: 
I cut from this enough clover to feed 
my horse 48 days. This made a daily 
cost for hay one and one-fourth cents 
whereas to buy timothy costs about 
13 and one-third cents. During this 
time I fed about three-fourths as much 
grain as when feeding timothy, and 
yet my horse has improved all the 
time. 


peas. J. E. PRITCHARD. 
Brinkleyville, N. C. 





We have been taking The Progressive 
Farmer in our home for over 20 years. We 
find it very helpful not only to the farmers 
but to their wives. Ladies have learned a 
good deal about canning and housekeeping 


Keep up your fight for clover and | strain of pageons. 





through the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer.—Q. T. Hollowell, Tyner, N. C. 


Monarch Steel Stump Puller 
Sold eae Magee 


BORG of steel. Hiss all modern improve- 
wep Ma- 





BUY _ A NEW SANITARY 


FEATH ERBED 


Not Pay Double Prices for Seathorhode. Write 
Ro for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘The 
Book of Truth’ it tells you all about good feathers, 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. 
postal card brings everything. Write today. 


lama Feather & Pillow Company, 
Nashvi 


Dept. 117 ville, Tenn. 
SQU AB R AISING Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolifie 
Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
Both 


Reds &.. Orpin 
From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisf: 

MRs. J.C. DEATO 
Red fancier 10 years. 








‘Buft and 

ODS “White. 
isfaction i AE 
LANDIS, N. C. 





If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































For any writing you have 
todo either out or indoors, 
Waterman’s Ideal will 
make it easier. The small- 
est size will write about 20, 
000 words with one ink fil- 
ing, and will always start to 
write the instant the pen 
touches the paper. The 
entire pen is strong and 
safe to carry. One Water- 
man’s Ideal will last for 
many years. Saves not 
only time but money and 
makes better writing. . 
There is also a Safety Type 
for women. 

‘Every pen stamped, Waterman’s 
Ideal is guaranteed to give sat- 


isfaction. Gold points furnish- 


ed to sujt every hand. Prices 


$2.50 to $50.00. Illustrat- 
ed booklet on request. 


Sold at the Best stores in most all 
cities and towns. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 








Nature may give you good 
teeth but only care can keep 
them. 


The twice-a-day care is made a 
pleasure by the deli- 
cious flavor of 


Its antiseptic 
quality checks 
decay-germs—its soft 
polishing cleans without scratching— 
its mild alkaline reaction leaves the 
mouth non-acid and wholesome. 
Your dentist knows it—your dealer 
sells it. A trial tube and cur “‘Col- 
gate ( omforis” booklet sent on re- 
ceipt of 4cin stamps. 


Colgate & Co., Dept.93, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


t 
BANK HOLD 


WHILE YOU TEST THIS 
STOVE FROM KALAMAZSO 
That's one way that you can take advantage 














AS 












— then decide — we pay the freight 

a quote a wholesale price that saves 
you $5 to $40. Write for the Kalamazoo 
Stove Catalogue and take your pick 

from 500 styles and sizes. 
Ask for Catalog 398 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 

KALAMAZCO, MICH. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 





40lb.—_ FEATHER BEDS— $7.00 


New, clean, odorless,s nitary and dustless choice curled 


hen feathers. Best ticking. 6b. pillows $1.00 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalogue 
AGENTS. WANTED 


. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
GSO., Dept. 908, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 








THE HEALTH OFFICER AND 
SOME OF HIS TROUBLES 


How We May Help or Hinder Him in 
His Work to Promote Health 


ON’T anyone come to me com- 

plaining about the county health 
officer and expect sympathy. lll 
explain, if I can, but not condemn, for 
that, as Kipling says, another 
story. 

One correspondence friend of mine 
says: “I got the United Farm Women 
to work for a well paid health officer 
to give all his time helping us to keep 
well. No one worked harder for him 
than I did. With all the other things 
there were for him to do what do you 
think was one of the first things he 
did? He met me in the road and told 
me totake my litte girl home because 
she had not recovered from scarlet 
fever. She had been well for more 
than two weeks. When I started to 
drive on he said that if I did he 
would follow me to town and have 
me arrested. He did the same witha 
friend whose little girl had whooping 


is 


Going back to the present instance: 


the germs of scarlet fever may live 
for a year, stowed away in clothes 
and bedding, and a mild case may 


give one so severe as to end life in 
24 hours; whooping cough kills more 
people than all the wild animals and 


snakes and smallpox in the world, 

because it so frequently results in 
1 y 

pneumonia and tuberculosis. The 


germs will live in rugs, curtains, etc., 
for a year and are very contagious. 
As for the we!l incident—all not con- 
cerned will agree that the kerosene 
did not spoil the water for laundry 
and that it is easier and 
cheaper to keep a horse to haul water 
from a well a mile away than it is to 
care for one man sick with typhoid. 

By way of contrast, let me quote 
from a letter written by a Kentucky 
woman: “We got the doctor to talk 
to us about health, and among other 
things he said: ‘Of course, you wom- 
en will always need doctors as long 
as you retain your present ideals.’ 
That stuck in my mind and one day 
I said I would give him the best din- 
ner I could cook if he would tell me 


puri poses 








cough but was better and was going what he meant by that remark. He 
to Sunday school. A neighbor he said I would be offended if he did 
treated still worse. He said their tell me. I said I would not; so he 
* 
THINGS TO FORGET 
F YOU see a tall fellow ahead of a In the dark, and whose showing, whose 
crowd, sudden display 
A leader of men, marching fear! ss Would cause grief and sorrow and life- 


and proud, 
And you know of a tale whose mere tell- 
ing aloud. 
Would cause his proud head to in anguish 
be bowed, 
It's a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden aways 
In a closet, and guarded and kept from 
the day 





long dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken 
the joy 

Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy; 

That will wipe out a smile or the least 
way annoy 

A fellow or cause any gladness to cloy, 

It's a pretty good plan to forget it. 
Exchange. 











well had typhoid germs in it and they 
were to fill it up. He came back in a 
couple of weeks, before they had had 
time to dig another, and poured ker- 
Osene in it.” 

To those of us who have passed 
through the stage of compulsory 
sanitation this will be funny. Mrs. J. 
will herself laugh at it some day when 
she has read more about the length 
of time after illness in which certain 
diseases can be communicated and 
has pondered a little more over the 
meaning and personal application of 
Genesis 4:10. 

Oh, the poor health officer!—put in 
his place to protect each family from 
the carelessness, wilful or otherwise, 
of every other family yet strenuously 
opposed by each one, who can see the 
need of him for the other fellow. Let 
us pity him, we women folks who 
have pity to spare for everything else, 
and let us respect his opinion wheth- 
er we agree with him or not. What 
is the use of our having a health offi- 
if we have as much knowledge 


as he. 


We know how it is with our chil- 


| dren—we do not believe in whipping 


* oar part payment plan — use the stove 30 | 





children, yet the time comes when no 
form of punishment, no reasoning 
counts, and we just have to give a 
whipping and we find it wonderfully 
effective. -You and I are children to 
the health officer as far as knowledge 
of the rules of health and their appli- 
cation to us are concerned. If he has 
tried tact and firmness and vigilance 
and intelligence and conciliation and 
explanation and stil we will not 
obey, let us not comp'‘ain when he 
uses sledgehammer methods. 

If the health officer does not make 
the death rate of our community drop 


down he is a mollycoddle and - do 
not need him: if he is efficient and 
has backbone and does make the 
death rate less, then he is bound to 


trample on some one’s feelings and 
prejudices and to incur criticism if 
not hostility. Let us not open our 
lips against him and maybe our 
neighbors will follow our example. 


took me around our own home and 
showed me things I had never seen 


before. There were pig pens, ma- 
nure piles, garbage pails and out- 


houses that bred flies for typhoid and 
numerous baby ills; pantry and milk 
houses unscreened; beds up in cor- 
ners that were hard for fresh air to 
reach; tin cans and rain barrels for 
growing malaria-carrying mosquitoes, 
heavy pots and tubs that cost more 
than their weight in human ills; and 
then he asked me if I had one ideal 
of moral purity for my boys and girls 
and said if I had not that some wom- 
an would suffer for it. 

“IT saw myself as the defender of 
the home in a new light. Isn’t it 
queer, Mrs. Hutt, how blind I had 
been to the most important of all my 
duties?” 

Let who will be blind but not us, 
oh, women of the great Progressive 
Farmer Family—not us! 





Precautions That Camping Parties 
Should Take 

N ARTICLE in these pages a few 

weeks ago brought a number of 
letters asking if I disapprove of 
camping parties for young people. I 
am sorry I can not agree with the 
anxious mother who says, “I have 
never wanted my girls to go with 
camping parties, but they love to go 
for a week’s fishing in the mountains 
so much that I have been over per- 
suaded. I feel that you can give me 
good reasons for denying their going 
this fall.” 

On the contrary, I feel like asking 
her if it is not possible for her and 
her husband to leave the farm in 
some one’s care for a week or ten 
days and take all the children, with a 
few guests thrown in for spice, and 
all to the mountains. I suspect 
that the mother’s obiection to camp- 
ing is the over-freedom possible in a 
temporary home in the woods. This 
freedom is good if Mother and Fath- 
er are there as chaperones and com- 
panions in good fellowship. 

As I believe I have said before, the 


FO 
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most important part of a camping 
trip is the chaperone and she is a 
poor chaperone if she is also camp 
cook and drudge. It should be under- 
stood that the parents are chaper- 
ones for this occasion. and that as 
such they are to fold their hands se- 


renely and let the others do the 
work. 
If parents can not go—or think 


they can not—then can not a whole- 
some minded woman be chosen for 
this office and each member of the 
party pledge him or herself before 
starting to obey her gracefully in all 
things? No party—lI think 1 say it 
without reservation—no party should 
go camping without a capable, happy 
minded woman as arbiter. 

Then if there is certainty that wa- 
ter is pure, that food may be protect- 
ed from flies and that the members 
of the party are protected from ma- 
laria-bearing mosquitoes, a camping 
trip is fine for the ills that flesh is heir 
to. As an extra precaution, it is wise 
for every person under 45 to be vac- 
cinated against typhoid. There will 
be no open sore on the arm and very 
little discomfort—at most the dis- 
comfort will be over in 48 hours. 

Camping, if we choose to make it 
such, is the cheapest, freest, jolliest 
vacation to be found for the large 
family of ordinary means. It is not 
good for the bottle-fed baby, nor the 
very old, but they are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. 








Summer Drinks 


HE following recipes are gleaned 
chiefly from the Boston Cooking 
School recipes. 

At this season of the year the appe- 
tite craves cool refreshing liquids. A 
pitcher of delightful, ever ready 
something to supply the large amount 
of water lost through perspiration is 
relished by anyone, but particularly 
by the man who has been in the hot 
sun for hours. 

If ice can be obtained it is fortun- 
ate, but if there be a supply of cold 
water and a cool spring house one 
can get along fairly well without it. 

To Crush Ice—Do not pick it into 
little pieces as much is thus lost by 
melting. Put it in a bag loosely and 
crush it with a blunt instrument—a 
wooden mallet being best. 

A Shaker—A tin cup to fit over a 
glass for shaking liquids is good to 
have if foamy drinks are desired. 
This can be accomplished though with 
more labor with a good Dover egg 
beater. 

Ingredients.—Lemon or lime is us- 
ually the basis of these drinks. For- 
tunate is the family whose housewife 
has saved quantities of fruit juices 
for this season. If it has not been 
done in the past put all the juice you 
can spare when canning, in bottles, 
well boiled and sealed, and have it 
ready for next year. Most people 
prefer it no sweeter than one-fourth 
sugar and three-fourths juice. 

Sweetening—If a thick, boiled syrup 
is made and kept ready it will not 
only require less sugar but will give 
a certain body to the drink. This is 
true also of frozen drinks—ices. 

Milk Shake—Stir together a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar and one 
raw egg for every glass of shake. 
Add a tablespoonful of ice crushed 
until it is as fine as snow then fill 
up the high glass with rich milk. Put 
shaker over top, shake vigorously for 
a minute or two, then strain out ice 
and pour from a height into the serv- 
ing glass. Sprinkle grated nutmeg 
over the top and put two straws on 


the plate on which the tumbler is 
passed to the guest. 
Egg Lemonade.—Cut a very thin 


peel from two lemons and put this in 
a bowl with six ounces of loaf sugar 
and three cupfuls of boiling water. 
Cover closely and let stand until cold 
when strain and add to it the juice of 


four lemons and four well-beaten 
eggs. Shake vigorously in the metal 


shaker and serve in high glasses. 
Iced Tea——Properly made this is a 
very different drink from the insipid 
watery fluid that often goes by the 
name. The tea should be brewed 
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. strong, then strained as soon as it has 


steeped. five minutes. Fill tall thin 
glasses with shaved ice and sprinkle 
in each a heaping teasponful of sugar, 
then put in a thin slice of either lem- 


- on or ‘lime—preferably- the- latter—' 


a sprig of mint and two can- 
died cherries. Pour in the hot tea 
slowly and do not fill quite to the top 
to allow for the melting ice. Serve on 
pretty plates with a doily on each. 
Ginger Ale.—Although of coursenot 
as good as the imported, the home 
brewed ginger ale is a fine beverage 
and inexpensive as well. It requires 
two gallons of warm water—not hot 


“—two pounds of granulated sugar, 


the rinds and juice of two lemons, 
two ounces of bruised ginger root, 
a tablespoonful of cream of tartar 
and a half pint of yeast. Stir these 
together in a stone jar and keep ina 
warm place for a day and a night, 
then bottle, using patent stoppers or 
driving the corks in well and fasten- 
ing them down with wire. The ale 
will be ready to serve at the end of 
the second day. 


Root Beer.—If one is not well ac- 
quainted with herb lore it is best to 
purchase the ingredients at the drug- 
gist’s, getting the herbs in dried form. 
One ounce each of sassafras, allspice, 
yellow dock and wintergreen wili be 
required, also half an ounce each of 
wild cherry bark, coriander and hops 
and three quarts of New Orleans mo- 
lasses. Mix together in a stone jar 
then pour in two gallons of boiling 
water and let stand for twenty-four 
hours. At the end of that time strain 
and stir in a teacupful of fresh yeast. 
Let stand again for twenty-four 
hours, then bottle. It can be drank 
within a day’s time. This is strictly 
non-alcoholic as is also the ginger ale, 
and indeed all the drinks that are 
here described. The beer like the ale 
should be closely stoppered as it is 
very effervescent. 

Pineappleade.—This can be made 
with the crushed or grated canned 
pineapple or with the fresh fruit, the 
former of course being less trouble 
to work with. If the fresh fruit is 
used remove the rind, slice, then chop 
fine. Put the pulp with the juice ina 
bow! with the strained juice of a lem- 
on. Make a sirup of a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar and a pint of water boil- 
ing together for twenty minutes and 
skimming off the scum that rises. 
Peur this hot sirup ever the fruit, 
cover and let stand for three hours. 
Strain through cheesecloth, add a 
quart of ice water, and serve ut once. 
If the canned fruit is used add the 
juice of two femons to male up for 
the extra sweetness of the juice. 
Whatever berries are in season can 
be added to this drink, making a de- 
cided improvement. 

Fruit Syrup.—Strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries or cherries may be 
prepared in this fashion, and a few 
tablespoonfuls in a glass of ice water 
make a delicious drink on a hot after- 
noon or evening. Put a quart of 
whatever fruit is selected in a granite 
or earthenware pan, crush with a 
wooden potato masher and pour in a 
pint of cold water. Let stand for a 
few minutes then strain through a 
jelly bag, squeezing through as much 
of the juice as possible. Allow a 
pound of sugar for every pint of juice, 
stir together until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then boil for fifteen minutes. 
Strain, let cool, bottle and seal. Keep 
in a good dry place. 

Prepared Lemon Syrup for Lemon- 
ade.—This is a convenient compound 
to have on hand for making lemonade 
in a hurry without the trouble of 
squeezing lemons. It can also be con- 

veniently taken on outing parties 
and diluted as required with ice cold 
water or, like the rhubarb shrub, may 
be poured over shaved ice put in 
punch cups. To make it put two 
pounds of granulated sugar in the 
saucepan with a pint of cold water 
and stir before setting on the fire un- 
til the sugar is all dissolved, then beat 
in the white of an egg and bring 
slowly to the boiling point, removing 
the scum that rises. Continue boiling 
until no more scum comes to the sur- 


-the thin peel of a lemon and set-off 


face and the syrup is clear. Then add 


to get cool. When cold add. the juice 
of a‘dozen femons, straining- this be- 
fore mixing with the syrup to remove 
seeds.- Bring once again‘ to the boil- 
ing point and bottle while hot. 

Grape Vénegar.— Raspberry and 
strawberry vinegar are well: known 
but grape vinegar is somewhat of a 
novelty. To make it,-crush a five- 
pound basket of grapes after remov- 
ing from them the stems and put in a 
stone jar. Cover with cider vinegar, 
put on jar top and let stand for three 
days, then strain through cheesecloth 
and for every three quarts of juice. 
add five pounds of granulated sugar. 
Stir until the sugar is. dissolved, then 


bring the liquid to the boiling point, | 


skim off the scum and bottle. 





Making House and Garden Attractive 


WO things that enter largely into 

‘the enjoyment of the breakfast 
table at my home are strawherries 
and flowers. We are making prepara- 
tions that will insure our not running 
short on either item. We cannot 
have fresh berries thoughout the year 
sO we are canning a great deal of 
them. We are also canning lots of 
tomatoes and fruit. We use the tin 
can and the silo for providing food 
for man and beast and most of our 
work hours from now-until cotton 
harvest are s- ent in preserving.. We 
can anything that is good to eat that 
we have.in our garden and we try to 
have everything~ we: like. Canning 
with success depends on only two 
things: To kill all bacteria present 
in the fruit canned, and-in the can, 
and then to seal so no more can en- 
ter. 

Now is the time to trim up your 
strawberry patch. We are cutting ail 
the useless vines and are setting out 
the ones we need for a crop next 
year. 

While we cannot can the flowers 
that go on our breakfast table yet we 
can have them blooming ail the year. 
We always have several pots of 
plants in the kitchen and we seldom 
cut them to put on the table in win- 
ter. Heliotropes, geraniums, begonias, 
pinks, verbenas, petunias and a num- 
ber of other plants may be res- 
cued from the summer garden now 
to flower in winter. In taking up the 
old plants, prune back the plant even 


Full flavor, appetizing fra- 
grance, and always the same. 


Your family will enjoy Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee just as mil- . to 
lions of families have for more 
than three generations. 


Arbuckles’ Coffee is used in 
more American homes than all 
other packaged coffees. com- 
bined. It-is this tremendous 
sale that makes it possible to 
give such splendid value. You 
will say just what all these 
housekeepers do, that no other 


enj 





No. 236 — Man’s Watch 


69 Signatures and 2-cent Stamp 
This watch is one of the 

famous Arbuckie premi- 

ums. The big new free cat- 


“This is good coffee” 


coffee gives them so much for 
their money. 


So many Arbuckle users like 


ground that Arbuckles’ is now 
put up in that way too, in a 
triple-wrapped, sealed, and 
moisture-proof wrapper. 

Get a package today at your 
grocer’s—either Arbuckles’ Ariosa 
(whole bean) or Arbuckles’ Ground 

- Coffee. It: is better than ever now. 
See how much more your family will 


this splendid coffee. 
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buy their coffee already 


oy their breakfast when you serve 





alog shows 150 other valu- 
able gifts that you can get 
with your coffee, by saving 
Signatures on the pack- 
ages. Write for your copy 
of this big new book to- 
day. Address: ARBUCKLE 
BROS.,, 74-3 Water Street, New 


York. 























two-thirds of its growth. Spade 
down around the plant in a circle 
about the size of the pot you are go- 
ing to put in it. Let remain a few 
days and then take up and put in the 
pot and set the pot down in the hole. 
Keep the plants outdoors as long as 
possible and when they begin to show 
new growth add a little liquid man- 
ure. 


In addition to saving old plants we 


always propagate a few from cut- 
tings. By this method we have the 
cuttings coming into bloom about the 
time the old plants have quit blooming. 
One of our favorite plants is the car- 
nation. We always buy bulbs of this 
as we want good stock and the florist 





can raise better than we can. Then 
by buying we get the latest varieties. 
HOWARD K. PIERCE. 


Cushing, Texas. 





A Good and Convenient Soap 


OUBTLESS many of the readers 

of The Progressive Farmer will 
soon make lye soap according to the 
directions on the boxes of lye, which 
will require from one to four hours 
of work, probably more. 

While you are in the soap notion, 
let me tell you how to make laundry 
soap like I have used for several 
years: Dissolve 1 round tablespoon 
cooking soda, 2 tablespoons borax 
and 7144 pounds washing soda in 414 
gallons soft water; add 8% pounds 
yellow soap (I use Octagon that has 
been sliced thin). Stir ingredients 
often and let boil one hour. A little 
more water may have to be added 
just before the soap is done to make 
it of the right consistency; that is, 
thick and ropy like any other soap. 








Preserved posts and tim 


tected kind but they last from THREE TO FOUR times as long, 
and save all worry and repair expense. 


REEVES W00OD PRESERVER 


will ROT-PROOF your fences, bridges, silos, water towers, barn 


floors, house sills, joists, and shingle roofs. 


$8 to $10 per 1,000 feet B. M. on other timber. 
Write for FREE sample today. 


THE 


Paint Specialties 





You apply it with a 
brush like paint, or dip in a vat—does not require heating or 
special apparatus. Costs only 5c. to 10c. for each fence post, or 


REEVES CO. “Siw orLeans> 


Reeves Wood Preserver 





FREE TEST 


We will send on request 
ourFREE outfit for mak- 
ing.a test of this pre- 
server in three minutes 
on your desk or table. 
Ask for the “Free Test.” 

















Let stand one hour before running 
from kettle. 
This soap is splendid for both laun- 
dry and kitchen purposes. Try it. 
MRS. J. C. JOHNSON. 


Carrsville, La. 





To Recolor Fabries 
O RECOLOR a hat, fine lace, silk 
or any other delicate material, 
dissolve enough artists’ tube paint in 
gasoline to get the desired tint. Dip 
the material in and dry. 

A faded light-tinted carpet can be 
made a beautiful tone of a deeper 
color by applying this with a broom. 
Remember that gasoline is very, very 
inflammable and must be used away 
from any fire, lamp or great heat. 





The circus is coming to town. 
Don’t forget to take everyone of the 
children and go. Be sure to take 





father also. It isa place where educa- ' 


tion and relaxation go hand in hand. 


here have you ever seen 

/ gech a cenactehte Saree 
my You would expect to pay 

Y for an apron of equal quality. 


es it here to give you 
an idea of the smashing values 
Bargain Book. 





Now 





of wearing enperel new- 
est styles. ailed free. 
= Write for it” SEND SURE 
™ TODAY. Satisfaction 
‘ pr or your money x. 
on’ t miss thia greatoppor- 
tunity. Write today—now 


WALKER pivtsouran, PA] 
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Prospects for early peace are brightening—hold 
your cotton. 





NCE again we urge every farmer to go the 

limit in planting all small grains, clover, vetch, 
rape, etc. If the war lasts there will be more 
profit in these crops than there ever was in cotton, 
even at fifteen cents. Inoculate for legumes and 
plant heavily. 





F COTTON doesn’t go beyond ten or eleven 

cents nobody need worry about the need of a 
law to reduce the acreage next year. There will be 
so much more profit in other high-priced crops 
that farmers will attend to acreage reduction 
githout compulsion by anybody. 





VERY conservative and well informed man 
tells us that it is not fair to ask the mills to 
give a ton of meal for a ton of cotton seed at 
present low price of oil, but that 1,850 pounds of 


meal for a ton of seed is about right, and this is 


much more than many mills are offering. Don’t 
Sacrifice your seed. We expect a fuller discussion 
of this subject later. 





OME farmers are fearful of the four months’ 

limit on notes given to banks with warehouse 
certificates as collateral. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that either Government or banks will often 
use this provision to the farmer’s hurt. Banks 
usually lend for not more than four months at a 
time, but there is usually little difficulty about re- 
newing whenever circumstances justify it. 





HE Governor of South Carolina now follows 

the example of the Governor of Texas and 
calls the Legislature in extraordinary session to 
take action in behalf of the cotton growers ‘in this 
unforeseen emergency. Governor Blease has called 
the South Carolina lawmakers to meet October 
6 and it is not believed they will confine their 
discussions simply to the warehousing phase of 
the question, 





GREAT from many standpoints are the advan- 
tages of the weekly farm paper as compared 
with the farm paper which comes only once or 
twice a month, and the advantages have never 
been more apparent than in the present cotton 
crisis. Conditions have changed so rapidly that 
farmers who have had to wait on monthlies or 
semi-monthlies for guidance have simply been un- 
able to keep up with the battle to save the South’s 
staple crop. 





RESIDENT Gannaway, of the Virginia State 

Farmers’ Union announces that Peter Radford, 
National Organizer, J. A. Wheeler, J. W. Sutherlen, 
J. S. Armstrong and O. F. Dornblazer, all of Tex- 
as, have been secured to carry on a campaign to 
organize the Farmers of Virginia. They will at 
first cover the counties of Loudoun, Fairfax, Prince 
William, Fauquier, Stafford, Spotsylvania, Orange, 
Madison, Greene, Albemarle, Nelson, Roanoke, and 
Botetourt, reaching some other counties later. 





HE meeting of North Carolina cotton growers, 

Union men and others, last Friday, endorsed 
the Henry bill for Government purchase of cotton, 
or a State bond issue for the same purpose; de- 
manded the issue of emergency currency on ware- 
house receipts; favored a State trust company to 
lend money on cotton; and endorsed the proposed 
$10,000 campaign by the State Farmers’ Union and 
State Department of Agriculture, mentioned else- 
where, adding that the same campaign should in- 
clude cotton seed and help farmers fight for a ton 
of meal for a ton of seed. North Carolina is get- 
ting well waked up. 





HE Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce and 

Asheville Board of Trade are doing their sec- 
tion of country good service by reminding the 
people of the unusual opportunity for making 
money on grain crops. Their language is worth 
repeating: 





“In view of the conditions brought about by 
the European war there will naturally be an 
increasing demand for wheat and other grains. 
The price already advanced shows every indi- 
cation of further increase, and presents a 
splendid opportunity for farmers in this sec- 
tion to profit through planting more wheat 
this fall and more corn next spring. Many of 
the European wheat fields will be idle because 
of the fact that the men are at the front fight- 
ing. All indications seem to point to grain as 
the money crop for the farmer during the 
coming year.” 





FEW weeks ago crimson clover seed was 

quoted around $10 a bushel. But prices have 
dropped since then, and farmers who make it a 
rule to look through our advertising columns each 
week for farm seeds, supplies, machinery and live- 
stock—as every reader should—must have been 
gratified to see crimson clover seed quoted at $5.50 
per bushel in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
With this remarkable cut in prices farmers every- 
where should plant a big acreage and save buying 
so much high-priced feed and fertilizer next 
spring. 





The Skies Are Brightening; Stand Firm 


N SUMMING up the week in cotton a New York 
dispatch last Saturday said: 


“There has been some little business for ex- 
port to neutral countries, and Canada is tak- 
ing some cotton, but domestic (American) 
mills are still said to be holding off in most 
cases or buying only for immediate needs in 
the expectation of lower prices as the picking 
season advances, and the general demand is 
evidently far from normal. As indicated by 
the continued light movement and the small 
amount of cotton ginned prior to September 
1, however, Southern offerings have been limit- 
ed. The price of spot cotton in the Augusta 
market has advanced. * * *” 





This is a sign of better things. The mills have 
not been buying, hoping that there will be plenty 
of farmers who don’t know the truth as to foreign 
consumption and so will lose their heads and give 
their cotton away. But as the report adds, the 
Southern.farmers are not doing this. They are 
not only not selling much, but are not even gin- 
ning much, and the prices are beginning to climb 
up in consequence. Pass the word along that 
every man who voluntarily sells a pound of cotton 
at present prices is a traitor. 

If we stand firm, prices are bound to to advance. 
The command that Moses gave the Children of 
I8rael in Exodus 14:13 is the word that with one 
change some modern Moses should thunder to the 
people of the South today: “Fear ye not, stand 
firm, and see the salvation of the Lord.” 





Move on Congress and Your Agricultural 
Department Right Away 





HE article on the next page was written be- 

fore we obtained a full understanding of the 

Henry bill now before Congress, which has 
been endorsed by the organized farmers of the 
Southern States, 

Regardless of our individual judgment as to the 
possibility of getting such a measure through 
Congress, we believe in farmers presenting a 
united front in a time of crisis, and now that the 
greatest Southern farmers’ organization is appeal- 
ing to Congress to vote an appropriation to buy 
cotton and thus relieve a great industry from loss 
caused by war--just as millions were recently 
voted to relieve Salem, Massachusetts, citizens 
from loss caused by fire—we shall join in urging 
farmers everywhere to give the measure their 
vigorous support and put it up to Congress. If we 
do not get it we may compel Congress to com- 
promise by giving us at least adequate currency 
to enable farmers to carry the crop. But what- 
ever is done must be done quickly. The thing to 
do is to send a hundred thousand letters to South- 
ern representatives and senators demanding relief 
in some form and demanding it before the end of 
this month. October may be too late. 

Let’s move on Congress for the relief it ought to 
give, and then let’s move on your State depart- 
ment of agriculture for the relief it ought to give 
as suggested in our article on the next page. 
Meanwhile, since that article was written the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Executive Council of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union has proposed to put these sug- 
gestions into immediate operation and to this end 
has started a plan which every cotton State ought 
to adopt. That plan is set forth in the following 
resolutions: 


Whereas, We have had many pians published and many 
resolutions adopted to save the cotton crop, but nothing 
has been done to work these plans. No organized agen- 
cies with ample funds have been put to work to operate 
them. Therefore be it 
- Resolved, by the State Council of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union, that we hereby appropriate $1,000 and 
urgently request the North Carolina State Department of 
Agriculture to appropriate $9,000 to establish a $10,000 
fund to ‘be administered by a marketing committee to 
carry on a State-wide campaign to save North Carolina's 
cotton crop in this great emergency, 

We urge first that a thorough canvass be made of all 
our cotton territory to secure petitions to Congress for 
needed legislation and to secure signatures from every 
farmer who will agree to hold any specific number of bales 
until it brings either ten cents or twelve cents, as they 
may direct. 

Second. We urge that marketing institute parties, like 
farmers’ institute parties, be sent to every cotton county 
with competent men to advise about the construction of 
warehouses, operation, insurance, rules, blanks, forms, etc. 

Third, That under the same direction, coéperating with 
local committees, a thorough canvass of local banks shall 
be made to ascertain what funds are available for lending 
On cotton and on what terms, 


Fourth, That in the same manner a thorough canvass 
shall be made of all merchants and lists published of all 
merchants who will agree to pay ten cents @ pound on 
store accounts, 


Fifth. That in the same way a canvass shall be made 
of all business and professional men to enlist them in the 
“Buy a Bale of Cotton’ movement, 


Sixth, That in the same way guano manufacturers 
shall be approached and the best possible terms made for 
extension of credit, acceptance of warehouse certificates, etc. 


Seventh. That in the same manner a campaign shall be 
instituted in each county to increase to the maximum the 
State’s acreage of all grain and legume crops, the surest 
way to reduce acreage and to avoid buying high-priced 
foods and feeds next spring, 


Resolved second, That we send urgent requests to all 
Southern Governors and Commissioners of Agriculture to 
hold a conference and in the meantime to line up every 
Southern State with similar appropriations in behalf of 
similar campaigns in order that this whole movement may 
be made South-wide. 

While not every State Union has a thousand 
dollars available in its treasury, every State de- 
partment of agriculture in the South ought to find 
or borrow $10,000 at a time like this to carry on 
such a campaign for saving cotton prices. We 
would only add as a further thought that the cam- 
paign should include cotton seed as well as cotton. 

There is no time to lose.- Put fire behind your 
congressmen and your State department of agri- 

ulture. With proper action we can yet prevent 
a single pound of October cotton being sacrificed 
for less than ten cents. 





A False Report That Has Cost Millions 





HE statement of The Progressive Farmer 

that the curtailment in cotton consumption 

is not going to be nearly so great as pes- 
simists and panic-makers have declared, is abun- 
dantly supported by Dr. T. N. Carver, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, perhaps 
the foremost American student of agricultural 
economics. Speaking on this point the other day, 
he said: 

“English mills can run without much cur- 
tailment, if any, so far as the supply of hands 
is concerned. Many of them are women, and, 
in case of necessity, more women can work. 
Besides her total army of 230,000 is not much 
greater than her army of unemployed. The 
only question is as to her markets for cotton 
goods. Germany and Austria are the only 
markets likely to be closed. The rest of the 
world will remain open, and her carrying trade 
is not likely to be so seriously impaired as to 
prevent her from marketing these light 
freights. After the war is over, those countries 
which have not been able to get cotton will be 
clamoring for it.” 


We cannot escape the belief that many “bear” 
speculators and other people anxious to buy cot- 
ton cheap, have purposely and deliberately fos- 
tered the wild talk about the war making it neces- 
sary to carry over half the present cotton crop. 





A Thought for the Week 





the words and actions of the past day; for 

why should I fear the sight of my errors when 
I can admonish and forgive myself? TI was a little 
too hot in such a dispute; my opinion might have 
been as well spared, for it gave offense and did 
no good at all. The thing was true; but all truths 
are not to be spoken at all times.—Seneca. 


ik IS my custom every night to run all over 





Editor Clarenee Poe will speak at Carthage, N. C., Sep- 
tember 19, and at Concord, N, C., September 29. 
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Compel the Nati 








Make Congress and Your State Department of Agriculture Get Busy 


1 Government to Carry Out Its Promises and Compel Your State 
Government to Do Its Part Also, Meanwhile Thoroughly Organizing Your County 


By CLARENCE POE 





Government that other classes get,” said a 
thoughtful man in our office today. And he 
was right. , 

“And the reason he doesn’t get it is that he 
doesn’t bring prtiitine to bear,” he continued. And 
he was right again. 

Moreover, Mr. Farmer, you will probably agree 
that he was right, but what we want to know is, 
“What are you going to do about it—you yourself?” 

Figure out, to begin with, how much cotton you 
raise and how much money you have lost by the 
drop in prices—or how much you will lose unless 
prices are restored. And then let’s see how much 
time and money you will give to set right the three 
agencies that can relieve the situation—namely, 
the National Government, your State Government, 
and the folks in your county. 

We want you to put fire behind your congress- 
men and senators and put fire behind your gov- 
ernor and commissioners of agriculture, and then 
put fire behind your neighbors to get your own 
county right. 


‘Pe farmer doesn’t get the help from the 





First, the National Government 


IRST of all, let’s get behind the National Gov- 
ernment and compel it to make good on its 
promises. It may take a thousand years to 
get congressmen from New York, New England, 
and Nevada, whose people never saw a stalk of 
cotton, to vote purchase money to save cotton 
prices now—but it ought to take but a mighty little 
while for the aroused farmers of the South to 
make the Government keep the promises it has 
already made. 
And we hold that in effect, and to all intents and 
purposes, the Government has promised to fur- 
nish adequate funds to finance the cotton crop. 


, Take the declaration we quoted last week, made 


by Secretary McAdoo in the Washington Cotton 
Conference after announcing his decision to issue 
emergency currency on warehouse certificates: 


“IT am convinced that there is adequate power 
under existing laws to issue through the Nat- 
ional banks all the currency needed to meet 
any reasonable demand that may develop, in 
any part of the country, and that it is not nec- 
essary to extend the note-issuing privileges to 
State banks. The Secretary of the Treasury 
already has the power to issue one billion dol- 
lars of additional National bank currency if it 
should be required, but I cannot imagine a 
condition when any such need will arise.” 


And again: 


“State banks are actually depositing their 
securities with the National banks, and the 
National banks are getting the issue against 
those securities and turning it over to the 
State banks. It is perfectly simple to get it. 
There is no difficulty about that.” 


In view of these things, our cotton farmers, as 
we see it, not only have a right to demand ade- 
quate currency to finance the crop, but they have 
a right to say it has been promised them. 

And the thing to do is to put fire behind your 
senators and congressmen and Secretary McAdoo, 
and keep the fire behind them until this promise is 
redeemed. 

The facts seem to be: 


1. That not enough emergency currency can be 
issued through the National banks, owing to the 
small number of them in cotton sections and their 
inadequate resources. 


2. That State banks will not be able to realize 
largely upon. Mr. McAdoo’s promise of help 
through National bank correspondents. 

3. There is no requirement that all or any part 
of the emergency currency shall be used for lend- 
ing to farmers. 


What to Do About It 


N SOME sections of the South the banks are 

going to furnish money enough to carry the 

crop, but in hundreds of other sections they 
are not, and these sections may flood the whole 
market. The first thing to do is to find out whether 
the banks in your section will agree to lend $25 a 
bale or more on warehouse certificates, and if they 
will not, then write your congressman or senator 
and demand that he take steps to make good on 
the Government’s promise—by having emergency 
currency issued on warehouse receipts no matter 
through what bank presented, or some better plan. 
If you know your representative in Congress it 





may be best to write him, but if not, then write to 
your senators. Here is the list by States: 


North Carolina—F. M. Simmons, L. S. Overman. 
South Carolina—B. R. Tillman, E. D. Smith. 
Georgia—Hoke Smith, W. S. West. 

Florida—D. U. Fletcher, Nathan P. Bryan. 


Simply address Hon. So-and-so, Washington, D. 
C. And if you haven’t time to write a letter simply 
cut out the article in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer or this week’s and ask the senator what 
he is doing to give the farmers relief, 


What Your Own State Can Do 


B™ it’s not enough just to depend on the 








National Government. That’s mighty easy 

and pleasing doctrine sometimes, but in a 
time like this the State must do something, and 
it’s an everlasting shame that in a time demanding 
united action and a common and vigorous policy 
on the part of all Southern States, there has been 
no conference of Southern governors or commis- 
sioners of agriculture—no attempt to come to- 
gether and work out plans for the financial salva- 
tion of the most numerous class of our people. 

“But what can the State do?” it is asked. Let 
us see what the State can do. 

In every Southern State the farmers pay a fer- 
tilizer tax, and in every case, we believe, this 
money, tens of thousands of dollars a year, goes to 
support a State department of agriculture or agri- 
cultural college—and most of these institutions are 
doing good work along regular routine lines. 

But in an emergency like this they have no right 
to stick only to regular routine lines. Emergency 
conditions call for emergency measures, and it’s a 
poor and antiquated department of agriculture 
or agricultural college that does not regard it just 
as much its duty to help the farmers in scientific 
and profitable crop marketing as in scientific and 
economical crop-making. And if it ever had a 
time to show its readiness to serve the farmers’ 
deepest interests, that time is now. 


What the State Department of 
Agriculture Can Do 


Bu what can the State department of agricul- 





ture do?” was the ‘demand of one com- 
missioner of agriculture when we put this 
matter up to him last week. “We are having a 
great many plans proposed,” was his reply in ef- 
fect, “but what the people want is action—the av- 
erage man to do his part.” And he was exactly right. 

But when will the average man, the average man 
in any work or business, do his part? When he 
has proper leadership and direction, and not till 
then, and it’s up to our State departments of agri- 
culture and our agricultural colleges to give that 
leadership and direction in this emergency. 

Newspaper man as the writer is, we recognize 
that we must supplement books and bulletins and 
newspaper articles with active personal work 
among the farmers. Our people never got properly 
waked up about corn growing until bulletins and 
articles were supplemented by institute lecturers 
and demonstration agents and corn club workers. 

And so today newspaper articles and eloquent 
speeches and Government bulletins will never get 
the average man to take proper steps for meeting 
this unprecedented condition in cotton marketing. 
We must send men out to the people. 

We must put the agencies of State as well as 
National Government at the farmer’s aid, and 
there is not a State in the South that ought not to 
set aside $10,000 of the fertilizer taxes paid by the 
farmer in order to help him right now. 

We have plans enough—Heaven knows—to deal 
with the situation, but nobody’s working these 
plans. “What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,” and we have mass meetings that pass 
resolutions about what should be done and then 
adjourn, but nobody carries these plans to the 
farmer, 


How $10,000 Might Be Used in Your 
State 
ET us see what $10,000 appropriated by your 





State department of agriculture might and 
ought to do, Mr. Cotton Grower. 

First of all, take the matter of warehouses. 
There’s no use talking about the great mass of 
growers simply holding cotton at home, for the 
vast majority of them owe debts they must pay or 
need supplies they must buy. The only way to 
save them from being forced to sacrifice their 
crops and flood the market with distressed cotton 
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to everybody’s hurt is to help them about hold- 
ing it. 

To this end there must be warehouses, and 
right here is the first work for the State depart- 
ment of agriculture. There is no doubt but that 
the people in a hundred cotton counties today 
want to build warehouses but are holding back 
because the average man doesn’t know about cor- 
poration forms; how to get stock; with ~what 
material to build; what help is needed to manage 
the warehouse, etc., etc. And men hesitate to 
start or to subscribe for just these reasons. 

Now every State department of agriculture 
should not only prepare abundant literature, plans 
and drawings for warehouses, both temporary and 
permanent, but it should adopt the Knapp demon- 
stration idea which has wrought such wonders for 
farmers in other ways. It should be ready to send 
a well-informed man to every inquiring communi- 
ty and help adapt this general warehouse infor- 
mation to local conditions; give information about 
the kind of structure to build; the rates of insur- 
ance available; the kind of rules and regulations 
to adopt; what salaries should be paid; the sort 
of certificates to use, etc., etc. 

Or take the financing of the crop after it is 
warehoused. Here again it is a case of what’s every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and prob- 
ably not one-fourth of the farmers in any cotton 
county have any definite idea as to just how much 
money is available for warehouse loans, and on 
just what terms the banks will advance money. 
Here again some official directed by the State de- 
partment of agriculture, but partly paid by local 
subscriptions perhaps, should be at work in every 
county, and put squarely before the people the 
information as to what help farmers may expect 
from bankers. 

Next there are many merchants who say they 
are willing to accept cotton at ten cents in pay 
ment of store accounts, and doubtless hundreds o 
others would join this movement if a State-wide 
campaign for this purpose were conducted by their 
State department of agriculture. Let the depart- 
ment see or write every merchant in the State and 
see whether or not he is willing to have his name 
printed on the list of merchants that are willing 
to bear part of the customer’s burden in this time 
of trial. 

Again, if a competent official committee should 
visit the guano manufacturers, plans might be 
made in many cases for extending the farmer’s 
credit or for accepting warehouse receipts instead 
of cash, etc., etc. 

Again, take the “Buy a Bale of Cotton” move- 
ment—and the remarkable enthusiasm it has 
evoked. If a man were paid to go to each town 
and canvass it, it is impossible to say what a stuc- 
cess this might become—chiefly perhaps for its 
psychological value, but valuable certainly, in any 
case. 

Again, any State that will put aside $10,000 to he 
used in this way may start a holding movement 
that we believe can be made South-wide. The 
woods are full of farmers who are determined to 
hold from one to fifty bales of cotton till Sheol 
freezes before they will part with it fr less than 
ten cents, and any State department that will take 
hold of this sentiment can roll up an army of 
signers and start a wave of enthusiasm that will 
make Kaiser William green with envy. Moreover, 
if only one State would do these things, that alone 
weuld help, but the inspiring fact is that if one 
State starts with $5,000 or $10,000 and comes to the 
farmers’ relief in this manner, the example will be 
contagious, other States will fall in line and the 
spellbound do-nothing policy that has thus far dis- 
tinguished every State Government in the South, 
except Texas, will be ended. 


If You Want Action, Say So 


UT it all comes back to our original proposi- 
B tion, namely, that farmers get mighty litti-c 

from the Government because they bring 
mighty little pressure to bear. 

If you want «he National Government to make 
good on its promise to furnish money to finance 
the crop in this time of crisis, write a letter to 
your senator or congressman as we have already 
suggested. 

If you want your State Department of Agricui- 
ture to get busy and help about warehousins 
financing and holding this year’s crop, write a let- 
ter to the governor, or to your commissioner of 
agriculture—or if the fertilizer tax funds are given 
to the agricultural college as in the case of Clem- 
son, then write to the president of the college. Cut 
out what we have just said about what $10,000 wil! 
do and say you want something like that done. 

Don’t go around cussing out creation becaus 
cotton prices are low and getting no better mighty 
fast. but invest ten cents in postage stamps and 
send one of them after your representative in Con- 
gress, and then one after your senator, a third 
after your governor, and a fourth after your com- 
missioner of agriculture or agricultural college. 
And if you will do it, do it now. 


Dmmis 
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disk harrows are especially popular among 
farmers who understand the soil and in- 
tensive tillage, and who appreciate the big 
difference in the value of disk harrows. 
They are made in styles and sizes to meet the 
requirements of every farmer, whether he uses 
a large tractor or one small horse for power. 
Ask your dealer to show you a CuTaway 
(CLARK). Ifhe doesn’t sell CUTAWAY (CLARK) 
harrows, write us.. Don’t accept a substitute. 
We ship direct where we have no agent. 
Send for catalog, “‘The Sotl and Intensive 
Tillage.’’ It wot Fe many advantages of 
CuTraway( CLaRrK) dis Te die ace 








harrows over. others 





and contains valuable forged 
information about the sharp 


soil and tillage. 






BOOK FREE 
"The Soil and 
Intensive 


Tillage 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Makeyv of the oviginal CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 





















We Save You $8 


Fall Suits2=4 


Overcoats 


$10 0 $22 


Money Refunded 
If Not Satisfied 


Of course you want 
that new Fall Suit or 
Overcoat of yours to be 
stylish. Yet the more 
dollars you can save on 
such a garment the 
better you will like it. 
Let’s get together. 


Send for our Men’s Fall Style Book and 40 
samples of cloth patterns. You select the 
style of cut and cloth sample which_you like 
best. Write your measurements in order- 
biank which we furnish. You can’t go wrong. 
You can’t lose on the Glen Rock pian. 

rment is guaranteed not only to fit perfectly, 
ny! Ba its pertiet shape permanently. Glen Rock 
garments are noted for the excellence of cloth, trim- 
mings, cutting ee > Sones yee 

“ ade-to-orc a s 
acne toes oo ie to Bend Today for Style Book and 
40 Cloth Samples. IT’S FREE. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CoO. 
205 Main St. Somerville, N. J. 


This Corn Mill 


is 
Guaranteed 


Its patented fea- 
tures make it the 
Es.tmost efficient ma- 
chine on the mar- 
ket for grinding 
meal, grist or feed. 
Makes cleanest 
meal—lasts long- 

est—maximum 
Money back if not absolutely 
























































capacity. 
satisfied. 


Williams Portable Mill 


Most durable pebble stone grit buhrs, 
adjusted by patent devices so that they 
cannot be injured by hard substances, 
and will not run or drift together when 
grain gives out. Grain cleaned by auto- 
matic fans before reaching buhrs. New perfect 
feed, modern bail oS islow. The 

's corn m inves ent. 
wee teed tonter to show you a Williams Mill, 
or write us for illustvated catalogue 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 


SAVE YOUR BACK 


By lowering your wagon bed two 
feet you will save fully 50% of the 
straining, k-breaking labor re- 
quired in loading. To load a 4-foot 
high wagon bed, on old wooden wheels, 
takes three times more effort than 
to load one equipped with low— 



















Only 2 Feet From the Ground 


Our steel wheels are far stronger than high 
wooden wheels, Cannot rot or bow. _ No 
breakdowns. No repair bills. All sizes 
to fit any axle. Life savers for horses do: 
ing heavy hauling over rough roads and 
soft field and stubble soil. Satisfaction 
fuily guaranteed or money back quick. 
Write today for 30 Days’ No Risk Free 
Trial Offer. 

Co., 


i 
posnre Manufacturt ne Ses, 



















DOLLARS FOR PENNIES 
There are times when a certain issue 
of The Progressive Farmer is worth 
many a dollar. If you have burned it 
or misplaced it—you lose money, Get a 
binder. Only costs 50c, and is worth 
many times more in service. 

















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





COOPERATIVE BUYING AND 
SELLING OF BEEF CATTLE 
AND SHEEP 


From an Address Befove the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention 
N THE older established livestock 
sections of this country codpera- 
tive buying and selling organiza- 
tions have not been a strong factor 
in livestock deveiopment. This is due 


| largely to-the’ fact that farmers “in 
| these sections ‘were usually well post- 








ed. on- livestock subjects, preferring, 
therefore, to use their own judgment 
in buying and selling. The individual 
pride which permeated most breeders 
and dealers in live animals has also 
mitigated against the organization of 
strong influential companies or asso- 
ciations for the codperative purchase 
and sale of livestock. While in many 
instances much good could be accom- 
plished in codperative buying and 
selling. organizations, even in sections 
highly developed in livestock farm- 
ing, the South offers greater oppor- 
tunities for building up such buying 
and selling agencies. This is true for 
two fundamental reasons: first, the 
general lack of education and train- 


| ing on livestock subjects among farm- 


ers in the South and thcir receptive 
attitude for help under properly or- 
ganized direction, which is centered 
in the State Colleges and Experiment 


Agencies That Will Help 


ANY of the -agricultural-institu- 

tions: in-the South are turning 
their energy in this direction largely 
through the extension forces now at 
work. While -it is to-be regretted 
that this important problem has been 
neglected, there are evidences: . of 
material support to the farmers who 
are inclined to develop the livestock 
industry on the farms. In this State, 
for example, two men will soon be 
placed in the Animal Industry Divis- 
ion of-the North Carolina’ Experi- 
mént Station in codperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to spend their entire time 
in the tick-free areas of the State or- 
ganizing county and community beef 
cattle associations and purchasing 
breeding stock for those who desire 
it. With the proper codperation of 
the county demonstration agents this 
work should soon develop into an im- 
portant factor in the livestock indus- 
try of the State. The opportunities 
which will be afforded the farmers 
who are interested in developing and 
improving their beef cattle herds will 
be measured only by their prompt so- 
licitation for help along this line of 
work. While the fundamental plans 
and energy of these men will be de- 
voted to organizing beef cattle breed- 
ers’ clubs and allied associations, and 
the perfection of buying and selling 
agencies through them, much valua- 
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Cow Judging at a Rowan County (N. C.) Dairy School 


Stations. Second, is the well organ- 
ized machinery for executing the 
plans of buying and selling agencies 
through the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of farm. demonstration agents 
which should be the real nucleus of 
of these organizations as far as their 
local direction is concerned. Former 
movements in this direction were 
seriously handicapped owing to the 
lack of state officials to institute the 
work, and second, the lack of local 


| organization to perfect and execute 








the plans. It is reatized that the suc- 
cess of these buying and _ selling 
agencies once established is depend- 
ent onthe continuity and character 
of support received from the State 
leader, and, second, on the moral and 
otherwise ingenious support given 
by the county agent or other local 
officers upon whom the local respon- 
sibility is placed. 

Without going into any of the de- 
tails it may be interesting to learn 
that one of the most effective organ- 
izations of this character on record 
is in Waukesha County, Wis., where 
the dairy industry has been almost 
wholly revolutionized by a codperative 
breeding and exchange movement. 
While this was not a strictly codper- 


ative buying and selling agency it 
had the machinery to perfect this 


phase of the work. Fortunately for 
the organization it took the shortest 
route to success which was by buying 
pure-bred bulls to cross on native 
cows. This reduced the buying and 
selling to a minimum but increased 
the efficiency of the cow stock in a 
few years to an amazing degree. The 
same organization could have per- 
fected the same degree of improve- 
ment in the buying and selling prob- 
lems. 


ble information may be obtained 
from them on other livestock prob- 
lems. 

The most successful plan for ac- 
complishing results through a breed- 
ers’ association is centered first in 
the men who comprise the local coun- 
ty or community organization. Be- 
fore any success can be attained a 
strong, close-knit organization should 
be perfected preferably with the idea 
of breeding one kind of stock, espec- 
ially if it is a community or township 
organization. If a county organiza- 
tion, it may be possible to develop dif- 
ferent breeds through one organiza- 
tion with sub-communities, although 
where it can be accomplished without 
a disorganizing influence it is better 
to maintain one breed ideal even ina 
county organization. The success of 
the dairy cow organization formerly 
mentioned was due to the concentra- 
tion of the efforts of its members on 
one breed, the Guernsey cow. The 
name Waukesha County, Wisconsin, 
is almost inseparably connected with 
the Guernsey breed of cattle. Under 
proper direction the same results can 
be accomplished in any county. 

The old idea of livestock improve- 
ment companies centered largely 
around stallion communities has no 
doubt had a demoralizing effect on co- 
Operative buying and selling. The fact 
that many of these companies were 
cooperative in name rather than in 
fact explains their failure and down- 
fall. Unless there is a material bene- 
fit to be derived by every member of 
the organization there is certainly no 
well founded reason for organizing 
an improvement association or buy- 
ing or selling organization. This lack 
of mutual understanding and codper- 
ation was responsible for the failure 
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of ‘the stallion organizations. They 
were largely one mai coéperative so- 
cieties without any clear cut moral 
guidance. Through the direction of 
the State these obstacles will disap- 
pear. While the State leader former- 
ly mentioned will be given the au- 
thority to select and purchase breed- 
ing stock, this will always be done‘in 
cooperation with an officer of the 
breeders’ association which he has 
helped to organize and which he js 
offering aid. This, in fact, makes the 
officers of the bgeeders’ ‘association 
the direct purchaser of the livestock, 
the State leader giving advice. and 
suggestions only when needed. Such 
a plan has.a two fold ‘effect. <It 
places the State officers above’ re- 
proach and at the same time: serves 
as a reasourceful education for the 
agent of the local breeders’ organi- 
zation. 

Cooperative breeding and buying 
and selling should prove mutually 
helpful to any body of farmers who 
will organize with a definite purpose 
in view. With the aid above offered 
from the State and proper codpera- 
tion from other forces at work on 
agricultural problems a great and 
lasting work should be accomplished 
in this State: 

Any parties, communities; counties 
or individuals interested in this plan 
of beef cattle improvement may re- 
ceive further information regarding 
the plan outlined by writing the Beef 
Cattle and Sheep Division of the 
North -Carolina Experiment Station. 
Direct help will be furnished wherev- 
er there is evidence of proper organi- 
zation and codperation. 

Ky Ss CURTIS, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Protection of Wounds of Animals 
Against Flies 


HEN an animal is wounded, it is 

important to treat the wound in 
such a way as not prevent its 
healing, and yet to prevent screw 
worms and house flies from attacking 
the open surfaces, laying eggs, or car- 
rying infection to the animal. 

The screw worm, particularly, de- 
posits eggs in wounds, and there are 
other flies that may deposit their 
eggs in this way. The larvae or mag- 
gots hatching from these eggs infest 
the wound and burrow more or less 
extensively in the surrounding tis- 
sues, so that serious damage may re- 
sult. 

The housefly alights on wounds to 
suck up the exudate, and is a cause 
of considerable annoyance to animals. 
It prevents wounds from healing and 
may introduce agents of infection 
which adhere to its body. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
a bulletin on repellents for protecting 
animals from the attacks of flies 
quotes the following formulas for ap- 
plication to wounds: 

Jensen gives three formulas of re- 
pellents for application to wounds: 
Formula No. 


ie eo ee 8 onnces 

Cottonseed oil to make ... 3 es 
Formula Ne. 2— 

Powdered naphthalin ....ccccccce 2 ounces 

HVOrOuUs WOO) Tats <6 0600006<a0 14 ounces 

Mix into an ointment. ” 
Fermula No 3— 

OO eC Ras 0556 44 8 5.e' 6 88S ORES 6 12 ounces 

Carbon Gistipnid: « .60%<esesescas 4 ounces 

Mix; keep in a well-stoppered bottle and 
apply with a brush, 


9 


Mixtures Nos. 2 and 3 are said to 
adhere to moist surfaces, and No. 3 is 
said, in addition, to form a coating 
over raw surfaces and protect from 
the screw-worm fly. 

The editor at the close of the arti- 
cle in which the above formulas are 
given adds the following formula: 


Oil of turpentine ..... Tere Tee i dram 
EWEN, S60 006 640100549460 000s KC Rs 1 dram 
Cottonseed oil to make ...... 4 ounces 


Mix and apply freely to wounds. 

It is stated that this remedy is 
highly effective and is used widely in 
the South. It is said to induce healthy 
granulation of wounds. 


Tf you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe. 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455,700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can. make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 


Write for them—they are free, 





EKRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It has done 


it, and KRESO DIP No.1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 
KRESO DIP No. 1 is Eas: hd Use—Reli- 


able—For Sale by All ists— 
Effective—Not Expens stv o 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





. Time to Push Livestock 


F THE Cotton States will organize 

clubs similar to the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs in each township and get the 
boys interested in the possibilities of 
producing beef cattle and raising 
hogs on grass and legumes and have 
a few sheep on every farm after the 
European war is over, it would ad- 
vance the Cotton States one hundred 
years. 

Cheap cotton is a thing of the past 
if the farmers organize and make a 
success of marketing this crop, sow a 
big wheat crop this fall, and plant a 
big corn crop next spring, thus reduc- 
ing the cotton acreage next year, and 
the mills and speculators will start to 
buying cotton. This will bring about 
a new era in farming in the South 
and marketing the cotton crop. 

We are willing to undertake to or- 
ganize the breeders in the United 
States in giving a registered boar, a 
registered bull and a registered ram 
to clubs in the Southern States if the 
farmers and the school systems of the 
South will meet us half way. We are 
of the opinion that we could get ev- 
ery breeder of registered stock in the 
United States to contribute to the 
clubs. The way to proceed is to or- 
ganize through the County Superin- 
tendents of Public Schools and the 
Registers of Deeds, and secure the 
services of an Executive Secretary; 
take the matter up with them and the 
different breeders with a view to get- 
ting the contribution to the club. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 

CATTLE ASSOCIATION. 





Application of Refrigeration to the 





Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 























4 Cure and prevent sores by 
} stopping irritation from rub- 
7, bing and sweat-scalding. No 
pads to hold sweat. Smooth 
<i” and cool. Adjustable to height, 
width pe draft. Lighter than leather collars, Strong 
guarantee and one yearstrial. Send for catalog. 
Freight paid anywhere east of Missouri River. 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 245 State St., Caro, Mich. 


Handling of Milk 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued an 89- 


page professional bulletin dealing 
with the application of refriger- 
ation to the handling of milk. 


The bulletin discusses fully the in- 
fluence of time and temperature on 
the bacteriological flora of milk.. It 
; also discusses the principles involved, 
| the installation, care and manage- 
ment of refrigerating machinery, 
and gives elaborate diagrams, illus- 
trating the different methods employ- 
ed in the utilization of refrigeration, 
with many charts showing the ap- 
proximate cost of different sized 
plants, and the cost of operating 
same. One chapter deals with in- 
sulation, giving figures showing the 











“MERIDALE FACTS” 


for 1914 presents a signifi- 
cant record of herd building. 
It tells of 135 tested cows in 


average yield of 7,982 Ibs. 
milk, 512 tbs. butter per 
cow. 31 of them were two- 
year-olds. It shows an aver- 
age increase of 1,033 Ibs. 
milk, 98 Ibs, butter per cow 
five consecutive years of authenticated 





during 
testing, 


We shall be gald to send you @ copy, and 
to tell you of some of the bulls and heifers 
now for sale from the herd of which steady 
progess is recorded, These youngsters are 
bred to work similar advancement for you. 


AYER & McKINNEY, 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 











the Meridale Herd with an | 


relative efficiency of many types of 
insulating walls, while others deal 
with estimating the size of plants 
and the requirements for refriger- 
ating plants for dairy purposes. 


(15) 995 





PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK | 








THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 





SHORTHORNS FOR BEEF AND MILK. 





This is the breed that will furnish you with both 
products. Shorthorn beef is of the primest quality 
as attested by the records of the leading shows and 
markets vf Great Britain and America. 


AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS 


take high rank, having established t eir claims as 
a dual-purpose breed. Yearly milk records of from 
8,000 to 12,000 pounds are aercaraesen and up as high 
as 18,075 pounds. The, only way t 


Increase the Productiveness of Your 
Soil 

{s by the maintenance of livestock. If further infor- 

mation is necessary to convince you that the Short- 


horn is the most profitable breed of cattle, such in- 
formation will be furnished you on application to 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 














OCCONEERHEE. FARM. 
A PSDIGREE WITH EVERY Pte DURHAM.NC. 














Berkshires 
| of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to }\\* 
ten weeks old Sept. 12. ( 
Strictly Ftrst « lass. Get z 
. * eta pair 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, “04 tang 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
_, CHESTER WHITES 




















< hie lot of choice service boars, 





Considerable space is devoted to 
the problem of cooling milk on the | 
farm, and to the advantage of jacket- 
ing cans of milk while in transit. In 
this connection it is pointed out that 
the temperature of an unjacketed 
can rose 28% degrees in three hours, 
while one that was hair-quilt jacket- 
ed rose but 514 degrees, and one 
wrapped in wet burlap, 8% degrees 
in the same time. 





Do You Want a Dairy School? 


HE cut on the opposite page 
shows cow judging by a Rowan 
County “Dairy School” conducted 
by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Alvin 
J. Reed, Dairyman, tells us that he 








| will be able to supply dairy schools 





|the coming winter to several more 





To avoid inbreeding, am offering for sale 
the good Boar 


GREENWOGD’S MASTERPIECE 2nd 


He is a great specimen of his breed and trans- 
mits his qualities to his progeny in a marked 
degree. Also good sow open. Better look 


these up. 
LEON P. CRAWFORD, _Hlayesville, N. C. 


North Carolina communities, if appli- 
cations are made promptly, with as- 
surance of.an attendance of about 15 








‘interested people. Write Mr. Reed 
at Raleigh. 
| Habersham County Fair 
ABERSHAM County, Ga. will 








A PROGRESSIVE FARMER AD. SELLS SEEDS 
In reply to your letter of yesterday, we 
recently inserted a small ad in your pa- 
per, and if we receive as much business 
as answers to that ad indicates, we will 
do a great big business. It brought re- 
sults, Very truly, 
DURHAM SEED HOUSE 
Durham, N. C. 





have a County Fair of its fruits— 
| of which there are now growing over 


| at ‘abe 
100 different varieties of apples, many 
| of them indigenous to this section 
and nearly as many peaches. The 


show will later be taken to the Geor- 








| gia State Fair at Macon in November. 
I. C. WADE, President. 





9 
O. I. € I. Cc Ss. open gilts. Booking orders for 
| September pigs. Prices reasonable. 
R. Q. OWEN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD CITY, VA. 
0. a C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
* large sows and sired by eo] 


Boars. Boars ready for service. 250 

gilts $50. Booking orders for fall pigs at sis, 00 
per Pe, no-akin. 

W. 1. OWEN, R. FD. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


























Gray’s Perfection Jr. 80313 
A Superior Lot of Pigs by 
Poland Chinas ‘ “Gray Perfection Jr.” and 


other noted boars. The best strains of Nving hogs rep- 
resented in this herd. Sows in pigs and Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address 

J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
| * E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, rm. | 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


FOR SALE. ; a 
Boars ready for service and young gilts and pigs. 


E.S WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 


POLAND Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
. CHINAS ; tye and highest quality. Also Angus 
attle. J. P. Viesering, Box 7, ‘Alton ll 














DUROC-JERSEYS 








DUROC JERSEYS 


By the King of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the grea Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicagu. a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Loulsa, No. 20,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 2.406, and Willetas Forest, No. 54,949. 

Registered ‘Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davisen’s 

sos, MBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


Best of breeding; early fall 
Duroc- Jerseys Pigs; expect over 100; prices 
cut 20 to 25 per ct. to all cotton farmers. Keepa ‘stiff w 
Whew lip boys, ‘Ss red sow will lead you out of the wo 


SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
—TAMWORTHS 








AAPA 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred Farrowed by 600 to 1200 

_—_ by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. argest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
‘eoecqaeeni isa = 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well Lm and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Saiem, N.C, 


HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
eutner BROTHERS, 13 


HOLSTEINS 


oo PPL PPL LP LLL 





5 trophy 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 








“EMINENCE KY. 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Our Advanced Registry of milk and 
butter-fat records shows that we have 22 
cows each with productions of above 
875 pounds butter-fat or 1,093 pounds of 
butter for the year. All other breeds to- 
gether cannot show that number of cows 
with records of equal production, Of all 
that is being done for the advancement 
of the dairy industry, nothing exceeds in 
value the work of the testing associ- 
ations. The records made do much to 
prove the supremacy of the Holstein cow 
as a milk and butter producer. For facts 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets, 
create 7 Asso., F. L. Houghton, Secy., 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD | FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 
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HORSES AND JACKS © 


nee 
Closing Out Sale of pauae 
Saddiers and Percherons. 
We have a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and_ geldings 
than can be found on_ any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
horses; mary of them good 
enough to ae in the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. ‘cooK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 











$6 
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15 tractive, 35 brake horsepower, 4-cyl- 
inder slow speed motor; 3-speed control. 


Attention 9 
Southern Farmers ® 


The Sandusky Tractor is designed and 
built expressiy to solve Your hired help 
problem and do all your heavy work Better, 
Cheaper and Quicker. 


It has ample power for the large plantation 
and is handy and economical enough for the 
small farm. Easily handled by one man, 
makes short turns and gets into fence corn- 
ers. It will do more plowing than five good 
men and teams—plows 25% te 50% deeper— 
and works 24 hours a day if necessary. 

Will pull harrow, packer, drill, etc.; operate 
up to 32-inch separator, pump water, cultivate 


your orchards and perform dozens of other 
kinds of power work. 


Che 


(udashy Tracer 


The Little Fellow with The Big Pull” 


js not an experiment. It is a true and tried 


= . 


$ It is backed by ten years of steady 
improvement and manufactured by a strong 
and well established company. 


Send for our FREE book ‘Power on the Farm” 
and Plan of Demonstrating. 


THE DAUCH _— CcO., 


Dept. C 
_Sandusky, Ohio 














Eggs are eggs—when your hens 
don’tlay. A warm chicken house 
encourages the hens. 


Make the roof—and sides too—of 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


—The label guarantees it for 15 
years—the three biggest mills in 
the roofing industry are behind 
that label. 


No roofing “tests” can give you that 
assurance. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rélls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, I11., York, Pa. 











Be Weatherwise 


When you work in the 
rain wear the 


FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Waterproof through 
and through. Cannot 
soak - water and 

Our 
aedarer} 5 eflex 
Edges stop water 
from running in where 
the fronts overlap and 
button. The best wet 
weather coat your 
money can buy. 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE @* 


AOWER's SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog Free 


i—fee<i 
meano & J. TOWER CO. 














The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ali rights reserved 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


— Turner A mountaineer 
Joel Turner’s daughter 
.-Jo0el Turner’s sons 
Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .......-..... The Schoolmaster 
Major Buford..... Chad's New Friend 

Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean 
Chad’s new neighbors 

SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed, They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight ene 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make @& name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind, Determined to overtake his 


Rube, Dolph and Tom. 
Tad Dillon .....0--- 


little 


| party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 


and is invited to his home by Major Buford. 


| In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 


a descendant of a long-lost uncle, 
offers the boy a home and education, 


and he 
Chad's 


| doubtful parentage becoming known, many 


of his new friends desert him, and feeling 


| shame for the first time, he returns to his 
| home in the mountains. 


CHAPTER XIII.—(Continued) 


HE boy turned with such certainty that 

without a word the Squire, Sheriff, Turn- 
ers, Dillons, and spectators followed. As they 
approached a deep ravine the boy pointed to 
the ground where were evidences of a fierce 
struggle—the dirt thrown up, and several 
small stones scattered about with faded 
stains of blood on them. 

“Wait hyeh!’” said the boy, and he slid 
down the ravine and appeared again drag- 
ging something after him. Tall Tom ran 
down to help him and the two threw before 
the astonished crowd the body of a black 
and white dog. 

“Now I reckon you know whar Whizzer 
* panted Chad vindictively to the Dillons, 
“Well, what of it?’’ snapped Daws. 

“Oh, nothin’,” said the boy with fine sar- 
casm, “Only Whizzer killed the sheep and 
Jack killed Whizzer.” From every Dillon 
throat came @ scornful grunt. 

“Oh, I reckon so,’’ said Chad, easily. “‘Look 
thar!” He lifted the dead dog’s head, and 
pointed at the strands of wool between his 
teeth. He turned it over, showing the deadly 
grip in the throat and close to the jaws, 
that had choked the life from Whizzer— 
Jack’s own grip. 

“Ef you will jes’ rickollect, Jack had that 
same grip the time afore—when I pulled him 
off o’ Whizzer. 

“By , that’s so,” said Tall Tom, and 
Dolph and Rube echoed him amid a dozen 
voices for not only old Joel, but many of his 
neighbors knew Jack’s method of fighting, 
which had made him a victor up and down 
the length of Kingdom Come. 

There was little doubt that the boy was 
right—that Jack had come on Whizzer kill- 
ing the sheep, and had caught him at the 
edge of the ravine, where the two had 
fought, rolling down and settling the old 
feud between them in the darkness at the 
bottom. And up there on the hill-side, the 
jury that pronounced Jack guilty pronounced 
him innocent, and, as the Turners started 
joyfully down the hill, the sun that was to 
have sunk on Jack stiff in death sank on 
Jack frisking before them—home, 

And yet another wonder was in store for 
Chad. A strange horse with a strange sad- 
dle was hitched to the Turner fence; beside 
it was an old mare with a boy’s saddle, and 
as Chad came through the gate a familiar 
voice called him cheerily by name. On the 
porch sat Major Buford. 


is, 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Major in the Mountains 


HD quivering heat of August was giving 
way and the golden peace of autumn was 


| spreading through the land. The breath of 


mountain woods by day was as cool as the 
breath of valleys at night. In the moun- 
tains, boy and girl were leaving school for 
work in the fields, and from the Cumberland 
foothills to the Ohio, boy and girl were leav- 
ing happy holidays for school. Along a 
rough, rocky road and down a shining river, 
now sunk to deep pools with trickling riffies 
between—for a drouth was on the land—rode 
a tall, gaunt man on an old brown mare that 
switched her tail now and then at a long- 
legged, rough-haired colt stumbling awk- 
waré@ly behind. Where the road turned from 
the river and up the mountain, the man did 
a peculiar thing, for there, in that lonely 
wilderness, he stopped, dismounted, tied the 
reins to an overhanging branch and, leaving 
mare and colt behind, strode up the moun- 
tain, on and on, disappearing over the top. 
Half an hour later, a sturdy youth hove in 
sight, trudging along the same road with his 
cap in his hand, a long rifle over one shoul- 
der and a dog trotting at his heels. Now and 
then the boy would look back and scold the 
dog and the dog would drop his muzzle with 
shame, until the boy stooped to pat him on 
the head, when he would leap frisking before 
him, until another affectionate scolding was 
due, The old mare turned her head when 
she heard them coming, and nickered. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation the lad untied her, 
mounted and rode up the mountain. For 
two days the man and the boy had been 
“riding and tying,” as this.way of travel for 
two men and one horse is still known in the 
hills, and over the mountain, they were to 
come together for the night. At the foot of 
the spur on the other side, bov and dog came 
upon the tall man sprawled at full length 
across & moss-covered boulder. The dog 





dropped behind, but the 
caught him: 

“Where'd that dog come from, Chad?” 
Jack put his belly to the earth and crawled 
slowly forward—penitent, but determined. 

“He broke loose, I reckon. He come 
tearin’ up behind me ’bout an hour ago, like 
a house afire. Let him go."’ Caleb Hazel 
frowned. ‘ 

“IT told you, Chad, that we’d have no place 
to keep him.”’ 

“Well, we can send him home as easy from 
up thar as we can from hyeh—let him go,” 

“All right!” Chad understood not a whit 
better than the dog; for Jack leaped to his 
feet and jumped around the school-master, 
trying to lick his hands, but the school- 
master was absorbed and would have none 
of him. There, the mountain path turned 
into @ Wwagon-road and the school-master 
pointed one finger, 

“Do you know what that is, Chad?” 


“No, sir.” Chad said ‘sir’ to the school- 
master now. 


man’s quick eye 


“Well, that’s’’—the schoolmaster paused 
to give his words effect—‘‘that’s the old Wil- 
derness Road.”’ 

Ah, did he not know the old, old Wilder- 
ness Road! The boy gripped his rifle uncon- 
sciously, as though there might yet be a sav- 
age lying in ambush in some covert of rho- 
dodendron close by. And, as they trudged 
ahead, side by side now, for it was growing 
late, the school-master told him, as often 
before, the story of that road and the pio- 
neers who had trod it—the hunters, adven- 
turers, emigrants, fine ladies and fine gentle- 
men who had stained it with their blood; 
and how that road had broadened into the 
mighty way for a great civilization from sea 
to sea. The lad could see it all, as he listen- 
ed, wishing that he had lived in those stirring 
days, never dreaming in how little was he of 
different mould from the stout-hearted pio- 
neers who beat out the path with their moc- 
casined feet; how little less full of danger 
were his own days to be; how little different 
had been his own life, and was his purpose 
now—how little different after all was the 
bourn to which his own restless feet were 
bearing him. 

* * + 

Chad had changed a good deal since that 
night after Jack’s trial, when the kind- 
hearted old Major had turned up at Joel’s 
cabin to take him back to the Bluegrass. He 
was taller, broader at shoulder, deeper of 
chest; his mouth and eyes were 4@ little de- 
fiant, as though the boy expected hostility 
from the world and was prepared to meet it, 
but there was no bitterness in them, and 
luminous about the lad was the old atmos- 
phere of brave, sunny cheer and simple self- 
trust that won people to him, 

The Major and old Joel had talked late 
that night after Jack’s trial, The Major had 
come down to find out who Chad was, if pos- 
sible, and to take him back home, no matter 
who he might be. The old hunter looked 
long into the fire, 

“Co’se I know hit ’ud be better fer Chad, 
but, Lawd, how we'd hate to give him up. 
Still, I reckon I'll have to let him go, but I 
can stand hit better, if you can git him to 
leave Jack hyeh.” (|The Major smiled. Did 
old Joel know where Nathan Cherry lived? 
The old hunter did. Nathan was an “old 
skinflint who lived across the mountain on 
Stone Creek—who stole other folks’ farms 
and if he knew anything about Chad the old 
hunter would squeeze it out of his throat; 
and if old Nathan, learning where Chad was, 
tried to pester him he would break every 
bone in the skinflint’s body.’’ So the Major 
and old Joel rode over next day to see 
Nathan, and Nathan with his shifting eyes 
told them Chad's story in a high cracked 
voice that, recalling Chad’s imitation of it, 
made the Major laugh, Chad was a found- 
ling, Nathan said: his mother was dead and 
his father had gone off to the Mexican War 
and never come back: he had taken the 
mother in himself and Chad had been born 
in his own house, when he lived farther up 
the river, and the boy had begun to run 
away as soon as he was old enough to tod- 
dle. And with each sentence Nathan would 
call for confirmation on a silent, dark-faced 
daughter who. sat _ inside: “Didn't he, 
Betsy?’ or “Wasn’t he, gal?’ And the girl 
would nod sullenly, but say nothing. It 
seemed a hopeless mission except that, on 
the way back, the Major learned that there 
were one or two Bufords living down the 
Cumberland, and like old Joel, shook his 
head over Nathan’s pharisaical philanthropy 
io a homeless boy and wondered what the 
motive under it was—but he went back with 
the old hunter and tried to get Chad to go 
home with him, The boy was rock-firm in 
his refusal. 

“I'm obleeged to you, Major, but I reckon 
I better stay in the mountains,’’ That was 
all Chad would say, and at last the Major 
gave up and rode back over the mountain 
and down the Cumberland alone, still on his 
quest. At a Blacksmith’s shop far down 
the river he found a man who had “heerd 
tell of a Chad Buford who had been killed 
in the Mexican War and whose daddy lived 
"bout 15 miles down the river.’’ The Major 
found that Buford dead, but an old woman 
told him his name was Chad, that he had 
“fit in the War o’ 1812 when he was nothin’ 
but a chunk of a boy, and that his daddy, 
whose name, too, was Chad, had been 
killed by Injuns some’eres aroun’ Cumber- 
land Gap.” By this time the Major was as 
keen as @ hound on the scent, and, in a 
cabin at the foot of the sheer gray wall that 
crumbles into the Gap, he had the amazing 
luck to find an octogenarian with an un- 
clouded memory who could recollect a queer 
looking old man who had been killed by 
Indians—‘‘a ole feller with the curiosest hair 
I ever did see,’? added the patriarch. His 
name was Colonel 3uford, and the old 
man knew where he was buried, for he was 
old enough at the time to help bury him, 
Greatly excited, the Major hired mountain- 
eers to dig into the little hill that the old 
man pointed out, on which there was, how- 
ever, no sign of a grave, and, at last, they 
uncovered the skeleton of an old gentleman 
in a wig and perukel There was little doubt 
now that the boy, no matter what the blot 
on his estucheon, was of his own flesh and 
blood, and Major was tempted to go back 
at once for him, but it was a long way, and 
he was il] and anxious to get back home. So 


..Major know he was coming and, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


he took the Wilderness Road for the Blue- 
grass, and wrote old Joel the facts and asked 
him to send Chad to him whenever he would 
come. But the boy would not go.- There 
was no definite reason in his mind. It was 
@ stubborn instinct merely—the instinct of 
pride, of stubborn independence—of shame 
that festered in his soul like a hornet’s sting. 
Even Melissa urged him. She never tired 
of hearing Chad tell about the Bluegrass 
country, and when she knew that the Major 
wanted him to go back, she followed him 
out in the yard that night and found him 
on the fence whittling. A red star was sink- 
ing behind the mountains. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go back no more, Chad?” she said, 

‘““Cause I hain’t got no daddy er mammy.” 
Then Melissa startled him, 

“Well, I'd go—an’ 


I hain’t got no daddy 
er mammy.” 


Chad stopped his whittling. 

“Whut’d you say, Lissy ?” he asked 
gravely. 

Melissa was frightened—the boy looked so 
serious, 

‘Cross yo’ heart an’ body that you won't 
nuver tell nobody.” Chad crossed. 

“Well, mammy said I mustn’t ever tell 
nobody—but I hain’t got no daddy er mam- 
my. I heerd her a-tellin’ the school teacher.” 
And the little girl shook her head over her 
frightful crime of disobedience. 

*You hain't?’’ 

“T hain’t.” 

Melissa, too, was a waif, and Chad looked 
at her with a wave of new affection and pity. 

“Now, why won't you go back just because 
you hain’ t got on daddy an’ mammy? 

Chad hesitated. There was no use in mak- 
ing Melissa unhappy. 

“Oh, I’d just ruther stay hyeh in the 
mountains,” he said, carelessly—lying sud- 
denly like the little gentleman that he was 
—lying as he knew, and as Melissa some day 
would come to know. Then Chad looked at 
the little girl a long while, and in such a 
queer way that Melissa turned her face shyly 
to the red star. 

“I'm goin’ 
glad, Lissy ?’ 


The little girl turned her eyes shyly back 

again, ‘‘Yes, Chad,” she said. 
* * * 

He would stay in the mountains and work 
hard; and when he grew up he would marry 
Melissa and they would go away where no- 
body knew him or her: or they would stay 
right there in the mountains where nobody 
blamed him for what he was nor Melissa for 
what she was; and he would study law like 
Caleb Hazel, and go to the Legislature—but 
Melissa! And with the thought of Melissa 
in the mountains came always the thought 
of dainty Margaret in the Bluegrass and the 
chasm that lay between the two—between 
Margaret and him, for that matter; and 
when Mother Turner called Melissa from 
him in the orchard next day, Chad lay on his 
back under an apple tree, for a long while, 
thinking; and then he whistled for Jack 
and climbed the spur above the river where 
he could look down on the shadowed water 
and on the clouded heaps of rose and green 
and crimson, where the sun was going down 
under one faint white star. Melissa was the 
glow-worm that, when darkness came, would 
be a watch-fire at his feet—Margaret, the 
star to which his eyes were lifted night and 
day—and so runs the world. He lay long 
watching that star. It hung almost over 
the world of which he had dreamed so long 
and upon which he had turned his back for- 
ever. Forever? Perhaps, but he went back 
home that night with a trouble in his. soul 
that was not to pass, and while he sat by 
the fire he awoke from the same dream to 
find Melissa’s big eyes fixed on him, and in 
them was a@ vague trouble that was more 
than his own reflected back to him. 


Still the boy went back sturdily to his old 
life, working in the fields, busy about the 
house and stable, going to school, reading 
and studying with the school-master at 
nights, and wandering in the woods with 
Jack and his rifle. And he hungered for 
spring to come again when he should go 
with the Turner boys to take another raft of 
logs down the river to the Capital. Spring 
came, and going out to the back pasture one 
morning, Chad found a long-legged, ungainly 
creature stumbling awkwardly about his old 
mare—a colt! That, too, he owed the Major, 
and he would have burst with pride had he 
known that the colt’s sire was a famous stal- 
lion in the Bluegrass. That spring he did go 
down the river again. He did not let the 
through a 
nameless shyness, he could not bring him- 
self to go to see his old friend and kinsman, 
but in Lexington, while he and the school- 
master were sianding on Cheapside, the Ma- 
jor whirled around a corner on them in his 
carriage, and, as on the turnpike a year be- 
fore, old Tom, the driver, called out: 

“Look dar, Mars Cal!” And there stood 
Chad, 


“Why, bless my soul! Chad—why,boy! 
How you have grown!” For Chad had 
grown, and his face was curiously aged and 
thoughtful. The Major insisted on taking 
him home, and the school-master, too, whe 
went reluctantly. Miss Lucy was _ there, 
looking whiter and more fragile than ever, 
and she greeted Chad with a sweet kindli- 
ness that took tlfe sting from his unjust re- 
membrance of her. And what that failure 
to understand her must have been Chad bet- 
ter knew when he saw the embarrassed awe, 
in her presence, of the school-master, for 
whom all the mountains had so much rever- 
ence, At the table was Thanky-ma’am wait- 
ing. Around the quarters and the stable 
the pickaninnies and servants seemed to re- 
member the boy in a kindly genuine way 
that touched him, and even Jerome Conners, 
the overseer, seemed glad to see him, The 
Major was drawn at once to the grave 
school-master, and he had a long talk 
with him that night. It was no use, Caleb 
Hazel said, trying to persuade the boy to 
live with the Major—not yet. And the Ma- 
jor was more content when he came to know 
in what good hands the boy was, and, down 
in his heart, he loved the lad the more for 
his sturdy independence, and for the pride 
that made him shrink from facing the world 
with the shame of his birth; knowing that 
Chad thought of him perhaps more than of 
himself. Such unwillingness to give others 
trouble seemed remarkable in so young a 
lad, Not once did the Major mention the 
Deans to the boy, and about them Chad ask- 
ed no questions—not even when he saw their 
carriage passing the Major’s gate, 


to stay right hyeh. Ain't you 
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BOILING BUR CLOVER SEED TO HASTEN GERMINATION 


Experiments Have Shown That Boiling for One-Minute Results in 
Greatly Increased Germination—How to Preserve the Inoculating 


Bacteria 





By A. D. McNair, 


AVING discovered that boiling 
He burs of spotted bur clover 
improves the germination, | de- 
sire to state in The Progressive 
Farmer a brief history of my work. 
About a year ago in conversation 
with Mr. Geo. C. Pye, of Little Rock, 
on the subject of the difficulty of ger- 
minating bur clover seed, he incident- 
ally mentioned the fact that garden- 
ers were sometimes accustomed to 
scalding seed which were slow in ger- 
mination. Acting on that hint, I 
planned to try this method on bur 
clover seed, but as the word “scald” 
does not stand for a definite temper- 
ature, I concluded that I would try 
boiling, because the boiling point is 
fixed temperature. 


In my first experiment I boiled one 
lot of seed 30 seconds, and then put 
them in moist cloths for 15 days to 
await results. Another lot of un- 
treated seed were put im moist cloths 
the same day and treated likewise. 
At the end of the period 84 per cent 
of the boied seed had germinated, 
whereas only 9 per cent of the un- 
treated seed had germinated. In a 
second experiment there were three 
lots, one of which was untreated, an- 
other boiled 15 seconds, and another 
boiled 30 seconds. In this experiment 
6 per cent of the untreated seed ger- 
minated in 10 days, 42 per cent of the 
seed which were boiled 15 seconds, 
and 75 per cent of those boiled 30 
seconds. 


Sixty Seconds Boiling Best 


N A third experiment covering a 10- 

day period, 8 per cent of the un- 
treated seed germinated, 90 per cent 
of those boiled 30 seconds, and 96 per 
ceni of those boiled 45 seconds. 

Without going into detail in re- 
gard to later experiments, I will say 
that I have repeated such experi- 
ments 10 times, altogether, and have 
varied the time of boiling from 15 
seconds to two minutes, and have 
finally reached the conclusion that 
one minute is about the proper time, 
although excellent results will be ob- 
tained by boiling only 30 seconds, and 
equally good results are obtained by 
boiling two minutes. In all these ex- 
periments, the water was actually 
boiling before the seed were put in. 
All the seed were wet with cold water 
before boiling, to insure the rapid 
penetration of the boiling water to 
the center of the mass of seed. 


The experiments referred to, how- 
ever, were conducted under labora- 
tory conditions, and it remained a 
question what results would be in a 
field test. On the 12th of May, there- 
fore, on the farm of C. T. Thomas, of 
Alexander, Ark., I planted a pint of 
boiled seed in freshly prepared land 
and covered them approximately one 
inch deep. Another pint of untreated 
seed were planted in the same man- 
ner. On the 20th of May I visited 
the farm and found that the boiled 
seed were up nicely, whereas only 
scattering plants were up from the 
plot of untreated seed. There were 
easily 10 times as many plants ger- 
niinated on the plot of boiled seed as 
on the other plot. 


This was sufficient to demonstrate 
the benefit of boi'ing, but there stilf 
remained a question in my mind as 
to what would be the effect if the 
boiled seed were planted in dry 
ground, and if the weather remained 
dry for a considerable period after 
planting. I thought it possible that 
the drying out of the seed after boil- 
ing might ruin the germination. 

I tested this matter first under lab- 
oratory conditions by drying the seed 
10 days after boiling and then putting 
them in the germinating cloths. The 
result was that there was practically 
no difference between the germina- 
tion of the seed which had been dried 
10 days after boiling and other seed 


Little Rock, Ark. 


which were put in the cloths immed- 
iately after boiling, but this again 
was under laboratory conditions, and 
to make sure that the same would be 
true under field conditions, I sowed 
on the 16th day of July, on the farm 
of Mr. Thomas, a pint of boiled seed 
on top of freshly prepared soil, and 
another pint of untreated seed on 
top of the soil of another plot. Be- 
tween that date and the 10th of Au- 
gust there were not sufficient rains 
to bring up any seed, but beginning 
on the latter date showers fell for 
several days and on the 14th of Au- 
gust I visited the farm and, after 
careful examination by Mr. Thomas 
and myself, we estimated that 10 
times as many seed had germinated 
from the plot of boiled seed as from 
the other plot. In this experiment 
the seed had remained on top of the 
ground exposed to the sun for-a per- 
iod of 24 days. 


In view of the 10 experiments under 
laboratory conditions and two exper- 
iments in the open field, I consider 
the case completely proved that boil- 
ed bur clover seed germinate well,— 
indeed, about as well as any other 
seed. Where the seed have been 
boiled one minute they have averag- 
ed about 90 per cent germination, and 
where they were untreated they rang- 
ed from 6 to 9 per cent germination. 
Hence, it is fair to say that the boiled 
seed, if they are boiled one minute, 
germinate 10 times better than the 
untreated seed. 


Preserving the Inoculating Bacteria 


HOSE who have had experience 
with bur clover are familiar with 
the difficulty that has been had in 
getting a stand the first year, and 
most farmers have attributed this to 
the poor seed which was furnished, 
but this conclusion was incorrect. 
The seed were all right in most 


cases, but it is in the nature of this’ 


seed that they have hard coats and 
that they do not germinate well. It is 
this very quality of bur clover seed 
which makes it such a splendid crop 
to volunteer year after year, when 
once a crop of seed is allowed to 
ripen on the land. In view of the 
foregoing experiments one may feel 
perfect confidence in getting a stand 
of bur clover, or just as much confi- 
dence as he would have in getting a 
stand of any other crop. 


There remains one question which 
has not been. settled by experi- 
ment, but which will probably be set- 
tled this fall. I refer to the effect of 
boiling upon the inoculation of the 
sced. In sowing bur clover seed in 
the bur we have always counted on 
the bur carrying its own inocu'‘ation, 
and we have not been disappointed; 
but it is a question whether or not 
boiling will destroy this inoculation, 
and in view of this condition of af- 
fairs I am not advising any one to 
sow large quantities of boiled seed 
unless they have other means of in- 
oculation than the bur itself. I can 
merely express my opinion, however, 
that even if boiling destroys the in- 
oculation of the bur, the seed can be 
easily reinoculated at the farm with- 
out recourse to artificial inoculation. 
I would merely point to the fact that 
the burs of bur clover, having been 
gathered from the ground by sweep- 
ing, have so much dust with them 
that when put in water the water be- 
comes muddy and must therefore get 
much of the inoculation that is in the 
burs. And I am indebted to Prof. J. L. 
Hewitt, of Fayetteville, Ark., for the 
suggestion that the burs be first put 
in a tub of cold water, getting, there- 
by an inoculated liquor, and that af- 
ter boiling they be placed again in 
this tub of cold water where they 
will probably be reinoculated. Anyone 
who is familiar with bacteria and 
with methods ‘of inoculation can judge 


for himself of the probability of rein- | ¥ 


oculation of the burs by this method. 
I therefore suggest the following | 
method for boiling the seed: 

Have a large iron kettle of boiling 
water, and one or two tubs of cold 
water near by. Put the seed which are 
to be boiled in a “gunny” sack, then 
place in the tub of cold water and stir 
the seed inside the sack until all of 
them are wet; then put the sack of 
seed in the kettle of boiling water 
and boil one minute. Then put back 
in the tub of cold water and stir the 
seed until all of them are cool. They 
are then ready for sowing, and should 
be sown on ground which is already 
prepared and should be lightly cover- 
ed with a harrow. It is best to have 
the ground fairly moist before at- 
tempting to sow. 


Why Cover Crops Will Pay Double 
Profits in Dry Areas 


HE present growing season has 

been in many places a very trying 
one. Here in Spaulding County, Geor- 
gia, there was for a long time, and 
in some places there has been yet, no 
good rain to push the corn and cotton 
along. Upon many farms these crops 





have been fertilized with from 200 to | 


600 pounds of commercial fertilizer, 
from which they have derived little 
benefit owing to the lack of moisture. 
Without a cover crop to take up this 
fertilizer, most of it is in a fair way 
to become leached from the soil and 
thus to become a complete loss. It 
appears to me then that the planting 
of a cover crop becomes doubly- im- 
perative this year under such condi- 
tions as those which I have mention- 
ed; that this is one of the cases where 
it is necessary to send “good money 
after bad,” as the common saying is. 
The farmers have expended a consid- 
erable sum upon the fertilizers and 
labor applied to their crops, only a 
part of which will be returned to 
them because of the low yields. To 
plant cover crops to take up such un- 
used ‘fertilizer is the only way in 
which to prevent its loss, and the 
wise farm manager will see that the 
expenditure for seed at this time will 
mean a much less expenditure for fer- 
tilizers in the spring. 

The Progressive Farmer 
Vetch Special gave the necessary in- 
structions and advice as to what 
crops to plant, also as to when and 
how, but the fact was not emphasiz- 
ed that the leguminous seeds are 
somewhat high in price, and in the 
condition in which many of our farm- 
ers find themselves at this time, they 
are with much difficulty able to raise 
the funds to buy these seeds. It is 
needless to state that it will be impos- 
sible for many farmers to purchase 
seeds of bur clover or vetch for any 
considerable portion of their fields at 


these prices per acre, but they should | 


buy seeds for small areas and get a 


start so as to be able to save some | 
seed for themselves for another year | 


and, in the meantime, they may buy 
the cheaper seeds for their larger 
areas. If the farmer is unwilling to 
risk crimson clover over any large 
area, then he should plant rye, wheat, 
oats, or barley on these fields to take 
up the unused fertilizer and prevent 
its loss. We know that cover crops are 
paying propositions, but under the dry 
conditions as above described, it is 
certain that a dollar invested now in 
getting seeds for a winter cover crop 


will return two or three fold what it | 


would when invested in the same 
seeds in ordinary good crop years. It 
is doubly imperative to plant cover 
crops of some kind this year. 
C. K. McCLELLAND. 
Georgia Experiment Station. 
Experiment, Ga. 





A professor in the 
College says that he 
most successful 
are 


Arizona Agricultural 
has observed that the 
farmers are the ones who 
readiest to answer letters, respond to 
circulars, and otherwise “speak up in meet- 
in’’’ in reply to literature sent out by the 
College. It is a rule of the business world 
that one who does not reply to letters is a 
poor business man; and people doing busi- 
ness with farmers complain that they are 
more likely than any other class ‘of men to 
fail in answering business letters. The ques- 
tion is asked, Is it because they are poor 
business men?—Ffarm and Fireside. 
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Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 

Styles. Long-wearing, scparable, semi-steel eylin- 

ders and 4-r:ng pistons; automobile ignition; 

shift for easy start:ng; variable s: 3, and other 

merits without which no engine is now high-grade 


§0 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. double price 
engine, or take a doubtful one, — 


‘or any price, when the WITT 


so li and saves 
flew 
e sell- 


fing as wellas manufacturing. Get th 
facts whether you = trem se ornet. 
Ed.M. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas 
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WOODEN SHINGLES 
Cover your home and all outbuild- 
” ings So ‘a Galvanized Steel 
ri Roofing. Costs less than wood 
met: chtegies. Lacks better. Leste} longer. Fire 
can't burn it. Lightning can’t damage it. 
“EVERWEAR”’ ROOFING IS PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
Has extra thick coating of lead andzine which 
does rey with exnensive peinting and patching. 
Outlasts three ordinary roofs, Adds tothe value 
of your building. Makes a roof you will be proud 
to own. Comes in big sheets--easy to put on 
your building--no tools but a hammer needed, 


LASTING SATISFACTION 
Mr. M.N. Northeross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 
“*f am delighted with your roofing--it is the best 
looking I ever saw and the easiest to put on.”’ 
Mr C. A. Hunter, Cameron, N. C., ites: “*T 
am very much pl with roofing, both as to 
quality and price and ex 
order.”’ Mr. M. 
wae Rey : we 
ad a very hard rain storm--I t all throug’ 
my house, looking for leaks, bes anual a Py 


one.”” Thousands of others praise it. 


GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
Don’t buy from dealer and wholesalers--keep 
the profit they would yet in your own pocket. 
Write for roofing book P free sample, free offer . 
and wholesale prices _ We sell direct from our 
factory to you--PAY ALL THE FREIGHT 
CHARGES --furnish nails and washers free-- 
guarantee the roofing. WRITE TO-DAY. 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., 
1F River Street, 
Dept. P 
Savannah, Georgia 








Level Farm” 


‘Own a Level Farm” is the title of 
a very attractive descriptive pam- 
phiet, giving a complete list of farms 
or sale — line, just issued by 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad. This pamphlet contains a 
number of very pretty pictures of 
growing crops, and is intended to 
describe the diversity of crops grown 
in South Georgia, as well as to give 
any one interested in investing in 
South Georgia farm lands an oppor- 
tunity to investigate in advance, the 
properties for sale in the fast devel- 
oping communities served by that 
ine. 
A copy of this farm list may be had 
free of charge by writing to 


W. W. CROXTON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Room 602 Austell Bidg, ATLANTA, GA. 











No. 1 Boyce Station, 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
= 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any, other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions — automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UN'EL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















PEERLESS PEA HULLFR 


a/-seey Strong frame; conical drum and 
Give cylinder; patented unbreakable 
eemmuew teeth. Hulls most peas with least 
i @ effort and does a clean job. Hand 
wa) |) 2nd power machines for peas and 
“aa velvet beans—all sizes and prices. 
Write today for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 
Atlanta, 


Department 63 
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THE GOOD AN ILL WIND BLOWS 


Preparation for the Boll Weevil in the Palmetto State That Will 
Revolutionize Its Whole Agricultural System—The European War 


Will Only Hasten the Work 


By Sidney S. Rittenbe:g, Clemson College, S. C. 


MID the gloom into which the 

cotton situation, brought about 

by .the European war, has 
plunged the South, there is a ray of 
light and of hope which waxes 
stronger as it is more carefully ob- 
served. While on all sides is heard 
talk of impending disaster, or at best, 
serious embarrassment, there are 
some ‘leaders in agriculture who are 
already beginning to gird up their 
loins and go forth to battle with 
stout hearts, determined to take full 
advantage of such good as this ill 
wind is blowing to the South. 

For 20 years’ Southern farmers 
have heard the preachments of diver- 
sification. They have been taught, 
coaxed, pleaded with, and even 
threatened with pictures of just such 
situations as that which is now 
threatening their economic structure. 
For nearly ten years a great army of 
men, the demonstration forces organ- 
ized by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, has 
been slowly but surely liberating 
Southern farmers from the absolut- 
ism of cotton and in some regions 
these men have made such wonderful 
progress that they are able at this 
time to point proudly to large masses 
of farmers who no longer recognize 
cotton as their master, farmers who 
are “living at home” and who, in this 
grave crisis, are able to rest easily 
in the thought of abundant supplies 
of food for man and beast, well-filled 
silos, cows giving products which do 
not depend for their market value on 
the whims of rulers of the vagaries 
of speculation. 


But, alas for the frailties of men 
and especially of husbandmen! Cen- 
turies of living to themselves have 
developed in farmers an independ- 
ence of attitude to be found in no 
other class.. They are willing and 
glad to receive instruction, but only 
after it has been demonstrated to 
them many times that the new ways 
taught them will result profitably. 
The time required to make such dem- 
onstrations cannot be measured in 
hours. It is the work of years, deter- 
mined, plodding, at many times dis- 
eouraging, work. 


How the Boll Weevil Will Help 


T HAS been well argued that the 

propinquity of the cotton boll wee- 
vil will do more to bring about good 
farming methods in the. South Atlan- 
tic States than could twenty more 
years of teaching and preaching, un- 
aided by the overwhelming argument 
which the boll weevil presents. The 
farmers of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, observing the suffering and de- 
vastation resulting from the spread 
of this pest over Louisiana and Miss- 
issippi are beginning to build their 
fortifications against the onslaughts 
which they are assured will be made 
on their States. 

But even the most harrowing de- 
scriptions of the efiects of the boll 
weevil in nearby States do not seem 
to have as powerful an effect as is de- 
sired. Distant disasters make only 
passing impressions on the average 
mind. The death of ten thousand so!- 
diers in a battle in Belgium would 
not seem as terrible to a South Car- 
olina.farmer as would the loss of ten 
lives by fire in a neighboring com- 
munity. This is easy of proof. 

The people of Mississippi knew for 
a long time that the boll weevil must 
reach them. They knew when to ex- 
pect it. Yet they made very little 
preparation in comparison with what 
they should and could have made. 
But when the boll weevil had entered 
the State and starvation stared men 
in the face, the response was immed- 
jate.. Dairy and beef farms sprang 
up rapidly. Large areas are being 
planted in alfalfa. Diversification has 
come to have a real meaning for the 
Mississippi farmer. 


Iis Effect on Our Economic System 


NHANGES in the economic system 
of a people are wrought with 
great slowness and, under ordinary 
conditions, this is as it should 
There is one exception. When a huge 
crisis arises, a situation that threat- 
ens the very economic life of a great 
mass, the barriers fall, men cast aside 
in one day the inherited practices of 
a century, the conservatives of yes- 
terday become more radical than 
those whom they considered ultrarad- 
ical, and reforms which were little 
more than ideals are incorporated in 
the normal lives of the people with 
astonishing ease and rapidity. 

So it is that some of the agricultur- 
al leaders in South Carolina feel that 
the present situation can be worked 
intoa death blow tothe absolute dom- 
ination of cotton if they strike while 
the iron is hot. And they are plan- 
ning accordingly. Nor is there any 
doubt that men in other Southern 
States will recognize the same oppor- 
tunity. 

The demonstration forces of South 
Carolina had already been planning 
a great campaign of preparation for 
the boll weevil, a campaign which 
they had determined was to make the 
State better prepared for the advance 
of the destructive pest than has been 
any other Southern State. With 
more than four years in which to 
work, they had time for their opera- 
tions. Just as the campaign was to 
be launched in earnest, with the bank- 
ers and commercial bodies of the 
State thoroughly prepared to give ac- 
tive support and codperation, the na- 
tions of Europe sent their millions in- 
to the field, commerce was paralyz- 
ed and the market for cotton dropped 
out of sight. 

The work of first importance is, of 
course, to help the cotton farmer -in 
every way possible to weather the 
storm that is now brewing. But along 
with the relief measures will go the 
doctrine of diversification, preached 
now under conditions which are ideal. 

All Europe is, or will soon be, cry- 
ing for food. Wheat and oats and 
rye and corn, hay, horses, and mules, 
and animal products will be in such 
demand, according to experts, that 
famine prices will prevail. Yet South 
Carolina, like nearly all of the South, 
has not a bushel of grain, nor a bale 
of hay, nor a pound of meat products 
that it can sell to the people of Eu- 
rope. The Southern farmer does not 
live at home. The South has not rais- 
ed enough of these things to supply 
i#s own people. All that the cotton 
farmer has to sell is cotton. If this 
situation does not result in revolution 
against a single crop system, there 
would seem to be little hope. 

The fault of the South’s subjection 
to cotton does not lie wholly with the 
farmer. The South’s entire loan sys- 
tem has, up to the present, been based 
on this crop. Small farmers had no 
alternative. But now there is a 
change in the attitude of bankers and 
merchants. They realize the ruinous 
effect of a policy that forces farmers 
to depend on one crop and they are 
seeking a way to rearrange their sys- 
tem so that advances may be made on 
crops other than cotton. This change 
was brought about among South Car- 
olina bankers by the realization of 
the nearness of the cotton boll weevil 
and the present situation is certain to 
make them even more earnest in their 
efforts to do everything in reason to 
bring about a system of crop diversi- 
fication. 

Tt has 


be. 


heen demonstrated that 
South Carolina can make as much 
hay to the acre as any Northern 
State, that she can produce more corn 
to the acre than any State in the 
Corn Beit, that her Bermuda grass 
pastures are better than bluegrass 
and that she has horticultural possi- 


bilities of wonderful magnitude. 

The iarm demonstration forces 
have already begun to urge farmers 
to grow oats and rye as “hedge” 
crops; crops that can be sold at good 
prices if the war continues through 
next spring or that can be turned un- 
der as green manure if the skies clear 
and the world’s commerce begins to 
return to a normal condition. 

But there will be no let-up in the 
preaching of diversification and the 
lesson that is now being taught the 
single-crop farmer will be driven 
home with all the emphasis possible. 

Hence it is possible and probable 
that out of a situation which at this 
writing appears very dark there may 
come a new order of things. which 
will compensate the farmer many 
times over for any loss he may suffer 
now, no matter how great the loss 
may be. 

These clouds, too, have their silver 
linings. The crisis furnishes an op- 
portunity which is glorious and won- 
derful in its magnitude. Out of the 
darkness of this night of depression 
and discouragement there should 
arise a greater South than the world 
has ever before known, a South which 
will come into her own at length as 
the most favored agricultural region 
on this planet. 


A PLAN TO HOLD COTTON 
AND MAKE THE COTTON 
FINANCE ITSELF 


Movement for a State Warehouse, 
Proposed by E. M. Cole, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Endorsed by Mecklen- 
burg Cotton Growers 
1. Charter 4 

to acquire and 

ceipts 


warehouse company 
hold warehouse re- 
for cottom and the insurance 
policies upon the same, and to give 
for said cotton properly stored and 
insured, the warehouse company’s 
negotiable notes in the form of cot- 
ton certificates to be printed in con- 
venient form and in small denomina- 
tions so as to circulate readily as a 
medium of exchange. 

2. The warehouse 
of course handle cotton stored in 
bonded warehouses or other ware- 
houses, but the special purpose of the 
company would be to arrange for 
strong and cheap insurance upon cot- 
ton stored upon farms and provide a 
system of certification, receipts, and 
bonds, such as would make cotton 
stored upon farms the best safeguard- 
ed cotton in the world, and there- 
fore a sound and safe basis for cir- 
culating cotton certificates. 

3. In order to meet actual expenses 
and provide a working fund the cot- 
ton certificates’ would bear interest 
at 6 per cent per annum. This fea- 
ture would give strength to the cer- 
tificates and insure that they would 
be accepted everywhere at face value 
as a medium of exchange. 

4. The warehouse company would 
be purely co6perative and all profits 
above expenses would returned 
to the farmers who stored cotion 
in proportion to the length of time 
and amount stored. ° 

5. The warehouse company would 
issue cotton certificates only to the 
producer and only for the amount 
actually grown upon his land. 

6. There would be no expense to 
the farmer except the insurance and 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, to 
be paid when-the cotton is sold. It 
might cost a small amount to put up 
a. small warehouse or put an old 
building in good condition but this is 
not counted as expense because the 
building would belong to the farmer 
and be of permanent value. 

7. When a farmer sells certificated 
cotton he must pay in money to the 
warehouse company the interest and 
face value of the certificates deliver- 
ed to him for said cotton, and the 
farmer receives from the company 
his insurance policy and the cancel- 
ed mortgage. Of course all the mon- 
ey the farmer receives above the 
amount of the certificates belones to 
the company 


company would 


be 


farmer. The im} 
ately uses this money to redeem and 
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cancel an- equal value oi cotton cer- 
tificates. 

8. These certificates would be js- 
sued at 6 cents per pound or $3) 
per bale which is about half the sell- 
ing price of cotton for several years 
past, so that each dollar in face value 
of certificates would have two dollars 
worth of insured cotton as a guaran- 
tee of ready circulation and sure re- 
demption. 

9. The warehouse company would 
have a central office and at least one 
bonded officer in each cotton county 
whose duty it would be to validate 
and issue cotton certificates upon 
properly stored and insured cotton. 

This warehouse plan avoids the ne- 
cessity of raising large sums of mon- 
ey to build expensive warehouses in 
cities and towns. Each farmer pro- 
vides his own building at very small 
cost and has the permanent use of 
it on his own farm. Investigation has 
disclosed the fact that cotton can be 
insured on the farm at 20 or 25 cents 
per bale per annum. 

The warehouse company provides 
for its expenses out of the 6 per cent 
interest on all outstanding certifi- 
catcs,. 





Cotton Speculators and Buyers Should 
Not Be Allowed to Fix Prices 


AM not a writer but a farmer, and 

I want to call your attention toa 
few points that I have been thinking 
of for some time, and hope you will 
write something along this line. Why 
is it that our senators and congress- 
men don’t do something that will 
really help the farmer? The cotton 
proposition is a big thing, and I real- 
ize there has been a lot done to try 
to help the farmer market his cotton, 
but it all leads back to one thing. 
Farmers, hold your cotton and prop- 
erly market it and you will get a fair 
price. 

That is something the majority of 
farmers can’t do. Southern farmers 
are, the most of them, in debt and 
under crop papers, and are compelled 
to put their cotton on the market by 
Nov. 1. If they borrow money, interest 
and warehouse bills eat up profits 
that they should have. You will say 
the Government is putting money in 
the South to help handle the cotton. 
That is a great help, but help for 
who? The Southern banks and mer- 
chants. Of course, it keeps off a 
money panic and makes times easier | 
every way, but where does that help 7 
the Southern farmer to get any more 
for his cotton? He buys his provis- 
ions on credit and at a big price. If 
he kicks on prices the merchant or 
banker will say cotton is bringing a 
good price; but when fall comes 
the price drops off until the cotton 
buyer gets the bulk of the crop at 
low prices. 

They will say the war causes it. 
If it isn’t the war it is something 
else. The buyers always get it at or 
below what it costs to make it. The 
farmer don’t make the profit—it is 
the buyer. They pretend to try to 
help the farmer, but it always comes 
after the buyer has the bulk of the 
crop. If there is not some way pro- 
vided to protect the poor farmer 
from having -to give his year’s work 
and profits to the middleman, the 
farmer will grow poorer each year 
until he is forced to change his occu- 
pation. It is already so now that a 
man cannot farm as a business. He 
cannot hire labor and make much, if 4 
anything. If he has his own labor he™ 
can work them unmercifully and 
make ends meet, but this is about all. 

I say if the Government wants to 
place its money in the South to help 
the farmer, don’t place it in a bank 
to lend to the cotton buyer, but place 
men in the South to buy cotton for 
the Government. I don’t mean to 
rob the Southern mills; let them have 
what cotton they need if they will 
pay the farmer for it. But when cot- 
ton goes to a certain price don’t let 
it go any lower. If the Government 
has to buy it, it wouldn’t have to hold 
it any length of time before the for- 
eign countries would call for it. Is 
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that possible? If so, that is the only 
way I see to help the farmers. 

He doesn’t want to borrow money 
on his cotton; he wants to sell it, and 
has to sell it. The buyers buy it at 
their own price, and always will, I 
don’t care how much money is depos- 
ited in Southern banks. The South- 
ern banks don’t buy cotton, but the 
Southern speculator does, and he 
makes the profit. The farmer appre- 
ciates the efforts that have been 
made, but they don’t reach the farm- 
er. I believe to have a_ standard 
price will help, because he will know 
how to live so as to make ends meet. 
The world needs all the cotton we 
can make, and I believe is willing to 
pay a reasonable price, but the spec- 
ulator is not willing to pay a reason- 
able price, and is always planning to 
buy it just as cheap as possible. 

COTTON GROWER. 





What Shall! the Farmer Do With 


His Cotton Seed? 

OTTON seed and its products— 

hulls and meal, are used chiefly as 
fertilizer and feed for livestock, while 
the oil goes mainly into products for 
human consumption. Crop and com- 
mercial conditions cause the prices 
of these materials to vary in different 
years and it is necessary for the 
farmer to use his judgment in making 
the most profitable disposition of his 
seed. Comparison of the value of 
seed and its products for different 
purposes and the prices which they 
are bringing at the time furnish the 
necessary information for arriving at 
an intelligent basis for the exchange 
of seed for meal. These comparative 
values are given below: 
Comparative Value of Cotton Seed and Cot- 

tonseed Meal 


1. Cotton Seed.—One ton 
cotton seed contains— 
Nitrogen, 61.7 Ibs., at 21c 
Phosphoric acid, 26 Ibs, at 4%c. 
Potash, 24 tbs., at 5 


(2,000 pounds) 


‘Total ..... Bilis ciricea canal $15.23 


2. Cottonseed Meal.—i,000 pounds 7% per 
cent cottonseed meal contains— 
Nitrogen, 61.7 Ms., at 2ic... 
Phosphoric acid, 28 Ibs., at 4%c 
Potash, 20 Ibs., AF EC.cccccccccccccces 


3. In Feeding Value.—One pound of cot- 
tonseed meal equals 1.5 pounds of cotton 
seed. 

4. Products at Oil Mill—From one ton of 
seed— 
750 Ibs. 
300 Ibs. 
786 Ibs, 
45 Ibs. 
125 Ibs, 


meal, at $28 per ton 
(40 gallons) oil, 
hulls, at $6 per ton 
linters, at 4c 

loss (dirt). 


From these comiparisons it is seen 
that one-half ton of cottonseed meal, 
containing 71%4 per cent ammonia, is 
equal in fertilizing value to one ton 
of seed, while one ton of meal is 
equal to one and one-half tons of 
seed for feeding for the production 
of milk and butter, beef,.etc. 


From this it is clearly seen that 
seed should not be used for fertilizer 
direct; but the comparisons do not 
mean that the farmer should ex- 
change his seed for meal in the above 
proportions. He should get enough 
more meal to pay the cost of making 
the exchange and a fair share of the 
value of the oil, hulls and linters 
coming from the seed. 

The comparisons in reality show 
how little meal he can afford to take 
in exchange for his seed, and he 
should have as much more as the mill 
can afford to give him, and depend- 
ing on the prices which the mills are 
obtaining for oil, meal, and hulls. 

These comparisons and the prevail- 
ing prices for oil, hulls, meal and 
linters give a fair basis for an intelli- 
gent and right transaction. between 
the farmer and the oil mill. 

B. W. KILGORE. 
State Chemist, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Interest Problem Troubles 


N READING your issue of the 29th, 
your very catchy cartoon, “The In- 
terest Bug,” rather appealed to me. 
The article on the subject is also very 
interesting, but I must say-it is in a 
great measure a misapprehension of 


facts. Being in the country newspa- 
per business“*for years, I have had the 
pleasure of getting acquainted with 
all classes of farmers and business 
men, also with the methods of many 
banks, and when you labor under the 
idea that a farmer who trades on a 
credit can at the same time borrow 
money trom the average Texas bank 
at 8, 10 or even 12 per cent, you are 
wofully deluded. I find that many 
farmers rather than buy supplies on 
credit do borrow money from banks. 
Some can secure what they need by 
paying 10 per cent in advance, others 
can get what they have to make out 
with by paying about 18 per cent and 
some of them do borrow by putting 
up everything they control on earth 
and hope for in heaven at 20 per cent. 
I have my first farmer to locate that 
really needed help, that has ever got 
what money he needed at 8 per cent. 


Most farmers have an idea that 
they had rather be robbed without 
their being aware of the fact than to 
be robbed knowingly, and that is all 
the difference between borrowing 
from the average bank and trading 
on a credit with a credit merchant. 
You say you can’t blame a merchant 
for taking all the profit he can get; 
that being the case you can’t blame 
the banker for doing the same, there- 
fore you must blame the farmer for 
being forced to be robbed. We once 
asked a Texas legislator to introduce 
a bill in the House making it impossi- 
ble for a money lender to loan money 
for more than 8 per cent, no matter 
in what shape he made the transact- 
ion, and he said it would be easier to 
get the Devil into Heaven than to get 
such a bill out of the committee 
room. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Talpa, Texas. L. F. WADE. 





Results of Demonstration Work 


ROM every county in Virginia 

come to the writer reports of the 
work of the farm demonstrators. One 
of the best is from Brunswick County 
where Dan D. Sizer has charge of the 
work under T. O. Sandy, the Federal 
agent. Many farmers here are dem- 
onstrating what can be done on one 
and two-acre lots, the boys are in 
evidence with their one-acre corn 
lots, the poultry clubs are talking 
through the results obtained. Pure- 
bred cattle, dairy herds, and a higher 
grade of hogs are now to be found 
in every section. Permanent pastures 
are numerous; there are 400 acres of 
alfalfa this year where there were 
none two years ago. Mr. Sizer has 
introduced the inoculation of cow- 
peas as per the Federal formula with 
surprising results. And there are still 
hundreds of acres of undeveloped 
land here. G. E. WRAY. 





Plant More Feed Crops 


NE of the most effective ways to 

reduce the acreage of cotton is 
to sow every acre we can in oats, rye, 
wheat, barley and other legumes. 
Texas farmers are now breaking 
their lands for wheat, and if we in 
the Carolinas would break earlier, 
and not so deep, but thoroughly har- 
row and drag, we would be more suc- 
cessful with wheat than when we put 
off to October, November and De- 
cember, and sow in a deep, loose seed 
bed. 


Market hogs and calves very care- 


fully, the demand cannot be supplied | 


when normal times come again. 
E. W. DABBS. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 
FREE TYPHOID VACCINE 











North Carolina Is Sending It Out Free 
—Get Your Physician to Apply—| 
Treatment Is Not Painful 

HE State Laboratory of Hygiene, 
Raleigh, is up to its neck with or- 


ders for anti-typhoid vaccine. Ev- 
erybody seems to want to be immun- 
ized against typhoid. The laboratory 
people haven’t time just now to even 








count up the number of treatments 
sent out, but they estimate that it av- 
erages about 9,000 doses a week, or 
enough to immunize about 3,000 peo- 
ple every week. Within another week 
they hope to catch up with their or- 
ders, and after that they will be able 
to fill all requests the same day or the | 
day after they are received. 
The vaccine is sent out free of | 
charge, the only condition being that | 
people who want to be immunized | 
have their family physician or health | 
officer order the vaccine. The labor- 
atory will not send the vaccine to a| 
layman, because it has to be injected 
under the skin and the layman has ao 
means of administering it. 
Administering the vaccine is prac- 
tically painless. It does not hurt 
nearly so much as being stuck with a 
needle or pin. No open or running 
sore results as in the case of small- 
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EXCURSION 


JACKSONVILLE and 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Southern Railway, 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 22, 1914 


$7.50 $9.50 
to Jacksonville to Tampa and 
and return return 


Tickets will be sold on Sept. 22, 1914, for regu- 
lar trains to Greensboro, N. C., and for special 
train leaving Greensboro, N. Gis at 7:45 P. M. 
Returning tickets will be good on any regular 
train from Jacksonville or Tampa to reach 
original starting point by midnight of Sept. 
29th, 1914, 

Special train from Greensboro will consist of 
Pullman Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches. 
Have your reservations made in advance. 
Ask your agent for detailed information, or 
write, or wire, 


OQ. F. YORK, Travel Passenger A 
pete § c. Bt» 











pox vaccine. A slight swelling us- 
ually occurs, and some soreness and 
tenderness, but these begin to subside 
after 12 or 15 hours and disappear in 
from 36 to 48 hours. Moderate head- 
ache occurs in about one person out 
of 20, and in rare instances, 1 per cent 
or less, this symptom is quite severe. 
No serious results have ever occurred 
either in this State or in the hundreds 
of thousands of cases in the army or 
navy. Three applications about a 
week or ten days apart are necessary 
to produce immunity. 

As to efficiency, it may be said that 
in the army where statistics are avail- 
able anti-typhoid vaccination has re- 
duced the typhoid case rate to less 
than 1 per cent of what it was prior 
to vaccination, and the typhoid death 
rate was entirely abolished last year. 

To think of the many lives that 
might be saved every year since this 








No Jerking 
Steady and Quiet 


The Cushman Engine, with its Throttle 
Governor, perfect balance and better 
workmanship, runs easily and quietly 
like a high grade automobile engine. 
More reliable power in half the weight 4 
—4H. P. weighs only 190 lbs. 


Light Weight 


Cushman Engines @ 


FOR ALL FARM WOR 
Are built to run without ; 
ha Gag Equipped with 

DB) Schebler Carburetor and 
—— Clutch Pulley. Easy to 

| ve around. . P. weighs 

monly 320 Sizes 4 to 20 
P. 40 page book free. /© 

Cushman Moter Works 

Lincoln, Nebraska 








wonderful preventive of typhoid has 
been discovered makes us wish to do 
everything in our power to increase 
its use. The tests of it in the United 
States Army indicate it would reduce 
the ravages of typhoid by almost 100 
per cent if it were universally applied. 
Our physicians advise everybody to 
take the typhoid vaccination—every- 
body who has ever known anything 
of the ravages of this terrible malady, 
or followed the coffin of any friend 
or relative whose life might have 
been saved if medical science had 
earlier discovered this preventive. 


At CORNELIA, GA., 


“The Gem City of the Piedmon 


SMALL ORCHARDS 


Divided to suit purchaser. Paying good in- 
terest at once. Very best varieties of Peach, 
Apple and Cherry trees, in and adjoining 
city, with its 20 passenger trains dail ly, lare- 

est business and best depot between Atlanta, 
Ga. and Greenville, S. C. Water, Sewers, 
Electric lights, Telephones and all Ci ity con- 
veniences. 


This Offer Only for This Month. 
Write #. C. WADR, CORNELIA, GA. 











Make your neighborhood @ reading neigh- 
borhood. 














When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Southern State Fairs and National Livestock Expositions 





NAME AND PLACE 


DATE SECRETARY 





Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Ala 


Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, Ark 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga, 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss..... 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair, Meridian, Miss. 


Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, Okl 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Tenn 


Texas Southeast Fair Ass’n, Beaumont, T 


American 
City, Mo, 

National Feeders’ 
Worth, Texas 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Il 


Royal 





Alabama State Exposition Montgomery, Ala,jOc 


North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, N, C.... 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, S. C...J/O 
Tenn, Tri-State Fair & Expo., Memphis, Tenn./S 
Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas........... 
Texas Cotton Palace Ass’n, Waco, Texas.... 
Virginia State Fair Ass'n, Richmond, Va,... 
West Tenn. A, & M. Fair, Jackson, Tenn.... 
Livestock Show, Kansas 


and Breeders’ Show, Fort 


International Livestock Expo., Chicago, IIl.. 


Ss. H. Fowlkes 
Geo, T. Barnes 

W. W. Waters 
Harry C, Robert 
L. N. Brueggerhoff 
J. M. McDonald 
R. M. Striplin 


— 28- Oct. 10.. 
17 


a.. 


J. W. Russwurm 

Frank D, Fuller 

T. W. Larkin 

..|W. H. Stratton 
|S. N. Mayfield 

A. Warwick 

W. F. Barry 


T. J. Wornall 
Jno. A, Stafford 


W. E. Skinner 
B. H, Heide 


ex.}2 


Nov. 28-Dec, 5... 




















Ret in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicen.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your desler does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufeetured by 


BAILEY 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, Mi. C. 














need no comment. 


and mules: 
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COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
But ft is not so well known that COTTONSEE: ED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
ch an a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, 


D MEAL is equally valuable as a FE 


in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 





I would wether have two p 
rather have tw of Cott 





ing an all-corn ration.” 


dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS CO’ 
Dallas, Texas. 





d Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, bat we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad. 
OTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Corn is a good 
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“Hennes as” Plant 


O house is toosmall and none 
too large to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an independent 

“Homegas” Plant. 

Easily put in; simple to operate; 
very efficient. Requires little space 
has few parts; doesn’t get out of 
order. 

The gas. has 12% times the 
illuminating value ‘of coal gas 


and costs less than either coal 
< vo seg see 

te for our interesting 
booklist “Individual Home 
Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 











FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 
=* BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Seep, 
#5 Ls... 


which has TELESCOPE cmnitie you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 
Terrace, Ditch, Tile Drain, trrigate 

your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. It is 

sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchanta 
very where, and guaranteed to be the most 

Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 

. outfit ever made for all farm work. If your dealer 

asn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or we 

will ship direct. W: rite og for sescription of Level 

and details of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. itinn 
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aS sidecoutedetenteacerteceeeert 


66 99 . beh eg Stump rau — 
K ks like rowing boat Kru 
ose frame; hardened forged stock 
wearing parts; weight “only 171 lbs. Weather- 
proof Engiish cable (no chain to break;) Cash 


orterms. Year Guarantee. 


SUSANNA, 


If your rouse can be pulled Meee inch steel 
cable ‘*K’’ will doit. Man with can pull 
48.ons. U. 3 Clevernenaet uses “KD in ‘Alaska. 
Good all sorts m ving, pulling. Get special 
advertising low-price offer. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Box 19, 1926 2d Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FLORIDA | 


5TH ANNUAL EXCURSION 


A ee 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 


The Progressive Railway of the South. 
Shortest and Quickest Route. 


FROM RALEIGH TO JACKSONVILLE $7.50 
“ “ TAMPA .. $9.50 
Round Trip 


Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1914 
TICKETS GOOD UNTIL SEPTEMBER 29TH 


Porportionately Low Rates From 
Other Points 


Do Not Miss This Opportunity to Visit 
Florida at the 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
And see the Beautiful Manitee and St. 
Petersburg Sections. 
ONE WHSLE WEEK IN FLORIDA 
Special Train composed of up-to-date 
Equipment, Day Coaches and Pullman 
Sleeping Cars. Make Reservations Early, 
Diagrams Now Open. 
JOHN T, WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
= _J 














CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER $1.00 





Save yourself the risk of being burned out by having 
a dry powder chemicial fire extinguisher which will put 
out the fire at once. Reducesinsurance. Always ready 
for instant use. Endorsed by Fire Chiefs and insurance 
companies everywhere. Should be in every house, barn, 
stable, garage, school and public building. Weighs 3 
pounds. By mail $1.00, 6 for $5.00. 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizor-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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| gain of 


! 
| farmers, 


| eously. 
| McAdoo has finally agreed to recog- 
| nize cotton warehouse receipts as a 
| security 


| part 





Carolina Cutlery Co., Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 


PRESENT BANKING PLANS - 
INADEQUATE 





Prof: Camp Shows By Ten Leading 
North Carolina Cotton Counties 
Need of Further Legislation 


E ARE all agreed: that -a ‘great. 

emergency: has arisen: in the 
marketing ‘of cotton.- The war-has 
deprived us of: our export ‘markets 
which take 60 per cent of our cotton. 
There is no use in the talk-that the 
law of supply and demand will have 
to be allowed to work out its effect. 
Sixty per cent of our consumers have 
not been killed yet. England, France, 
Russia, and Japan will quickly prove 
their mastery of the sea. So com- 
merce will soon be free between the 
United States and these countries. 
Absorption in war will temporarily 
take a large number away from the 
textile industry in foreign countries. 
But modern machinery which makes 
large scale slaughter and destruction 
of property possible is going to-bring 
the war to a speedy close. -Thus the 
usual demand interrupted by the war 
will be effective again with a slight 
decrease in the number.of consumers 
and a large decrease in their. pur- 
chasing power. 

The question is, Who is to-hold this 
cotton until the demand ‘becomes 
again effective, especially. for this .60 
per cent that usually goes abroad: If 
the cotton which goes into export 
trade is thrown upon our domestic 
market, prices of cotton will be cut 
down to half. Our own mills will de- 
lay purchase of their supply as long 
as prices continue to fall. This will 
cause a still further decline. This 
will mean the loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the South. 

The loss of the South will be the 
Northern financiers. Wall 
Street is not dead to this great op- 
portunity. It is crying “inflation” at 
the first suggestion of admitting our 
warehouse receipts as a security for 
note issue. The banks of this State 
are being charged 6 per cent for 
loans by the New York bankers, and 
are finding it difficult to secure credit 
at that rate. Banks of this State 
will have to charge more than 6 per 
cent or do business at a loss of run- 
ning expenses and profits. If our 
mills, and merchants are 
charged 6 per cent or more it is easy 
to see that they cannot compete with 
Northern speculators in holding the 
present crop when the latter can se- 
cure credit for from 4 to 6 per cent. 

Now let us consider the adequacy 
of the plans which have been propos- 
ed to help the producer hold the crop 
until it can be marketed advantag- 
Secretary of the Treasury 


issue to the Nat- 
he says, will in- 


for 
ional banks. 


note 


This, 


| sure a sufficiency of credit for the 
|; Southern 


cotton planter. But the 
banks of this State are for the most 
not National banks. We have 
only 72 National banks as compared 
to 415 State banks. 

To see our problem, let us take the 
situation in our 10 largest cotton pro- 
ducing counties, those which had a 
production of 20,000 or more bales in 
1909. The cotton produced ‘in 1909 
was about 600,000 bales for the State 
as compared to 809,000 bales for 1913 
and the expectation for this year is 
1.8 per cent higher for the State than 
last year. So this alone will make 
all our figures low. Let us assume a 
value of $50 a bale, the figure which 
is at present taken as a proper basis 
for calculating the value of cotton 
under the present conditions. The 
value ef the 1909 crop or 304,913 bales 
of these ten counties would be $15,- 
245,650. The capital and surplus in 
the National banks in these counties 
is $3,325,000. These banks will be al- 








lowed a total note issue of $4,156,250, 
or 125 per cent of their capital and 
surplus. If we take from this total 
possible note issue the amount of 
notes already in circulation we have 
an additional note issue of $1,925,600. 

According to the estimates of the 
bankers of these counties the amount 
advanced by the merchants on the 
growing cotton crop would range 
from 50. per cent in Wayne to 80 per 
cent in Halifax. The amount of loan 
capital required to meet this kind of 
obligation alone would be $9,689,419.50 
or about two times as much as the 
amount of the total note issue and 
five times.as much as the amount of 
the additional note issue. Two coun- 
ties, Halifax and Johnston, have no 
National -banks. . The ten counties 
would have a total. additional note is- 
sue of 19 per cent of the required loan 
capital and the State 45 per. cent of 
the credit required for the State. 

It will not be possible for the banks 
to use the whole of their additional 
note issue to meet the present emer- 
gency as they can have only 30 per 
cent of their notes issued:;with com- 
mercial paper as a sécurity. The only 
way this. limitation could be met 
would be to. provide bonds for a col- 
lateral security. which would. permit 


60. per. cent: more notes to_ be -is- 
sued. Such bonds, we understand, 
are not. ustially possessed by the 
banks. -Unless. the State comes to 


the rescue and provides State. bonds, 
the use of Federal notes will be 
greatly restricted. 
W. R. CAMP. 
Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


PEANUT GROWERS ORGANIZE 
COOPERATIVE COMPANIES 


Report of Meeting of Virginia and 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Peanut Growers in Suffolk 

HE Farmers’ Union in Virginia 
and in North Carolina is planning 

to practice codperation in a way that 
is sure to have a telling effect in the 
upbuilding of the peanut industry, as 
a member of The Progressive Farmer 
staff saw for himself in Suffolk, Va., 
a few days ago. Within the Farmers’ 
Union ranks are one-eighth of the 
peanut growers of these two States, 
whose respective crops the past year 
were 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 bushels. 
On the basis of the average price of 
four cents a pound for the 1913 crop, 
which is perhaps a little more than 
the real average, the producers real- 
ized less than $10,000,000. As the man- 
ufacturer, who conducts his ware- 
house and cleaner, received an aver- 
age of more than seven cents, he got 
nearly as much as the grower, his 
principal expenses being the 30 per 
cent loss in weight through cleaning, 
which is estimated at 25 cents per 
sack, and his warehouse costs, which 
do not exceed three cents per sack, 
as he will store for others on this 
basis. Even if Government officials 
were not able to locate the peanut 
trust, these peanut growers believe 
strongly in its existence. So they are 
going in to get a large part of the 
profits of their crop for themselves 
by organizing. 

The first step has been the strength- 
ening of the Farmers’ Union by the 
addition of more than 1,000 mem- 
bers in the past six months from 
the eight peanut counties in Virginia, 
there having also been a most decid- 
ed gain in membership in the seven 
peanut counties in North 








ers met in Suffolk, the leading peanut 
market of America, and determined 
to organize the Virginia-North Caro- 
lina Peanut Growers’ Association 
with a minimum capital of $25,000 for 
the establishment of warehouses and 
cleaners; for conducting a bureau of 
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ROOFING| 


. isthe Best Money canBuy! Wemake } k 
- all kinds. For a practical roof try 


CAROLINA Metal Shingles 


hey are fire—, wind— and water- 
pro: Made of lasting metal. hav- 
ing-exceptionally pure iron. as its 
ase. Of beautiful design, heav- 
ily embossed. Furnished either § 
painted or galvanized Any car §& 
ye | can put them on. Sheéts 
lock perfectly Nosoider- 
ing isn mocoesary. If ve in 
ter Roof, be sure 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and: special circular_showing 
ehingles._ in* colors. come ac- 
quainted with our full line by 
‘i sending a postcard to-day. 

; CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 10, Wilmington, N. 




















(Get It From, 


the same price 
ee the Factory 


25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$4.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed. Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 





STAR PEA HULLER 


- Our 1914 STAR Is Pea 
Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas you needa 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 

‘hat more could be ‘e be 
any machine? 
made in four ee i to 0 
bushels peas pe 

Write for full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 
vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. Also 
threshes wheat and oats. “The machine I have 
been looking for for twenty years.’’—Prof. W. F. 
Massey. machine that will meet every de- 
mand.” Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. Nothing like it. Booklet A Free. 


Koger Pea & Bean Threster Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 








(im proved Star Kuller) 



















This5 pass., fore door tour. 
ing car comes to you ful! 
equip’d,ready to run o r 


ive: 
Balance of $515—-G27.60 Monthly. ‘$ 280. OASH & 
peaF REE CATALOG DG amesentrcocl CI4ATCO RE REBUILT 


e ! any: VRAD AG COLIC, F 


WOOL 


Exchange your wool for 
Jeans, Linseys, Cassimers 












and Blankets. 


Write for Samples and terms 
of exchange 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 





HUSTLER SAW MILL 





See ow 


Per Day 












Fastest, best mill made 
-—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
» head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
se cable drive. 
> SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Columbia, S. 
Address nearest point. 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
pert. Send posta’ todsy 





Carolina. | 
More than 300 of these Union grow- 

















cai be depended 
in every emerg- 


A Portable Quinte: 


ency. Will save more 
fuel and work better 
than other types. 
Power is better, 
strongerand stead- 
ier because of the 
double opposed ‘Send for 
construction. catalog. 
Heer Engine Company. 45 P St. Portsmouth, 0. 































Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 


Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
214 Institute Pl., Chicago 





L. WARD COMPANY, 
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information for gathering crop and 
market statistics; and for the hand- 
ling of their own market problems. 

They did not ask the Government 
to help them further than to furnish 
them experts for the study of their 
growing and marketing problems, as 
is done in the case of cotton and to- 
bacco, but decided that each local 
would arrange it so that money could 
be advanced to the smaller growers 
on the endorsement of their secured 
notes by members of the Union, who 
would negotiate the loans with the 
banks. It was also decided to find a 
substitute for the present peanut bag 
in cotton or some other material. 
Every -circumstance in connection 
with this meeting pointed clearly to 
the fact that these efforts were born 
of necessity and that the growers are 
fully united and strongly determined. 

The officers of the new Association 
are Dr. E. J. Griffin, President; A. M. 
Reinhart, Vice-President; J. F. Dvo- 
rak, Secretary; J. B. Jones, N.. Fou- 
land, R. T. Cavage, G. M. Inman and 
Alfred White, Executive Committee. 





‘National Union Meeting Notes 


HE meeting of the National Un- 
ion, which has just closed, was 
the most representative one of these 
that I have attended. The Union has 
grown so much in the States from 
Illinois westward that it is more 
National in its membership than ever 
before. Some strong men were in 
attendance from the great grain and 
cattle States of the Northwest— 
consequently it was anything else 
than an all cotton meeting. 
ee he 
Many things that will work out 
good for the farmers of the country 
were discussed, and passed upon. But 
to my mind much of this was purely 
institute work that is being taught in 
the very back woods and “up the 
forks of the creeks” very effectively 
now by the Farm Demonstrators, at 
least in South Carolina. 
mo ie 
I would have rather seen more dis- 
cussion of marketing all kinds of 
farm crops, especially cotton and to- 
bacco, than we had. And I would 
have been pleased to see a more cor- 
dial disposition to radically cut the 
acreage of cotton for next year, even 
if it required legislation to do it. The 
proposition that originated with the 


Lee County Farmers’ Union of South | 
Carolina, which was presented by the | 
South Carolina delegates was reject- | 
ed by the committee on emergency | 


legislation and by the Convention. 
This was to cut out the crop entirely 
by a tax of $100 per bale in all the 
Southern States. 

The idea was to forever put an 
end to the boll weevil by starving 
him for one year, and to receive 
then double the value of this crop by 
limiting the supply for two years to 
the crop now being harvested. Not 
only was this rejected as being too 
extreme but was voted down as being 
unconstitutional and an _ encroach- 
ment on individual rights. The best 
that could be secured was to use 
every effort to secure a material re- 
ductio nof acreage by appeals to not 
only the farmers but to the bankers 
and merchants as well. 

* x * 

The Union has spoken, and as loyal 
members we must do all in our power 
to put into effect its plan. I cannot 
help thinking that our requests for 
aid from the National Government 
would be more effective, if backed by 
a campaign for Iegislative curtail- 
ment by the cotton growing States. 
However that may be we must now 
work harder than ever for reduction 
pledges that will be effective. 

* * * 

The funds to be raised for securing 
congressional assistance must also be 
used for reduction of acreage. It 
seems to me that it would be much 
easier to secure legislative action in 
the cotton States than secure equit- 
able pledges from all the growers 
and make them live up to them. 

se OR 


As one of the committee of the 
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Read These 
‘Remarkable Features : 


Chrome Vanadium Steel Con- 
struction 
Long Stroke, High -Speed 

L-Head Motor 
Three-point Motor Suspension 
Full Floating Rear Axle 
Two-unit— Three-point Con- 

struction : 
Vacuum Gasoline Feed 
‘Silent Electric Starter 
Electric Lights 
Silent Chain Drive Shaft to 

Generator and Distributor 
Positive Helical Gear Drive 

to Cam ‘Shaft 
Water Pump on Fan Shaft 
Dimming Search Lights — 

Non-Giare System 

Electric Hora 


Speedometer 


Wy 





This is the new Mitchell 1915 Light 
Four. 
car—Crown fenders—new sloping Cowl 
and curved hood — flush doors with dis- 
appearing hinges. 

A car that looks like $2000 worth for 

50. 


There’s more Chrome Vanadium 
Steel the lightest and the toughest metal 
known used in the construction of this 
car than in any other of like size and 
Power. 


Light Weight But Safety First 


That’s one reason why it is such a 
light car. 

Then Steel Stampings and drop forg- 
ings instead of heavy metal castings have 
been used wherever possible. 

Will underweigh cars of similar size 
and power from 460 to 1000 pounds. 
And yet it’s a rouch country car — and 
absolutely safe —it will keep the road. 


$1250 will buy this superb car 


The high quality, low cost car of the year—light weight—accessible— 
extremely flexible—and with the exclusive “Bate two-unit, three point Suspension Construction.” 


Bate Two-Unit Construction 

The most efficient Construction in the 
world for Creating Power and for turn- 
ing Power into mileage 

The Three-point Suspension Con- 
struction anticipates the twists, jars and 
bumps of rough country going — saves 
the car—saves repairs — reduces Upkeep 
Costs and keeps the tire and gasolinc bill 
to a minimum, 
simplicity of the design every part is 
accessible— 


A snappy — smart — long rakish 


See this car for yourself — ask our 
dealer to demonstrate it for you — drive 
it yourself — feel the thrill of the wheel 
get the Personal Touch. 

Then remember the features you see 
—the advantage you experience are there 
to stay— 

Write for literature.and demonstra- 
tion information. 
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And because of the 


The Personal Touch 


Vi 


Address Dept. 101 





Gasoline Gauge 

Mitchell Power Tire Pump 

One-Man Top 

Integral Rain Vision Two- 
Piece Windshield 

Quick-Action Side Curtains 

Crowned Fenders 

Portal!e Exploring Lamp 





The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Special Six — 5 passengers — 6 
cylinders — 50 horse power — 132 inch 
wheel base—36x4)4 tires......... $1,895 

Mitchell Special Six— 6 passengers—same 
pe re ier $1,995 


Mitchell Light Four —two and five passen- 
gers — 4 cylinders — 35 horsepower—116 
inch wheel base—34x4 tires..... $1,250 

Mitchell Light Four—6 passengers—same 
as above .. 


Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers—6 cylinders—144 inch wheel base—60 horse power— 
F. O. B. Racine 


37 x 5 tires, $2,350 
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Demountable Rims 
Extra Tire Carrier‘in Rear 
License Brackets 
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Racine. Wis. U.S. 
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National Union charged with secur- 
ing direct aid from the Government, 
I feel that this matter should be so 


are not asking to be protected from 
our folly, but that we are putting up 
a good business proposition; and that 
whatever we may think of personal 
liberty, we will make the Government 
secure on every dollar it puts out on 
cctton by so limiting production that 
it will have a constantly enhancing 
value. E. W. D. 





South Carolina Notes 


UMTER County has _ formally 

launched a campaign to hold every 
bale grown on its farms for 12 cents 
per pound, and for a radical reduc- 
tion of acreage next year, together 
with systematic diversification of 
crops. Lee County has launched a 
campaign for complete elimination 
cf cotton next year by a tax of 
$100 per bale to be levied by all the 
cotton states on the 1915 production 
of cotton. From nearly every county 


in the State comes the good news 
that action similar to that of Sumter 
County has been undertaken. 
’ oh 
The Sumter County Union met re- 
cently with Salem Union. The whole 
day was devoted to a discussion of 


the cotton situation, and it was unan- 
imously agreed to back every feasible 
plan now or hereafter put forth by 
the Southern Cotton Congress. It 
recommended that the Lee County 
plan of not growing any cotton be 
carefully considered by every body of 
citizens who may meet to consider 
this momentous question. 
x * * 

It is claimed by its promoters that 
the boll weevil will be starved out if 
no cotton is grown for one year. That 
the South can make more money 
growing food crops to feed the starv- 
ing multitudes of Europe than by 
growing cotton. That we will get 
more money for this crop sold 
through a period of two years than 
for this crop and a half crop next 
year. All that’s needed is uniform 
legislation. It is worth the most ser- 
ious thought of all our people. Many 
betieve that none of the plans will be 
worth much without legislative en- 
actment to force the people to live up 
to them and that if we have to secure 
legislation we should secure what will 
be most effective. 

a. 

There is less fright than T ever saw 
before in a cotton crisis, and I have 
the fullest confidence that we will 
come out of this period of distress 
stronger than ever, and will hereafter 
farm on a safer basis. E. W. D. 


Farmers’ Day in Florence, S. C. 
GREAT “Farmers’ Day” was ob- 
served in Florence, S. C., recently, 

with Dr. C. G. Hopkins as principal 
speaker. 

Dr. Hopkins said that thousands of 
acres of land has been turned back 
to nature on account of not being 
fertile’ enough to raise anything. The 
reason, he says, is that farmers are 
taking all of the fertility out of the 
soil. He touched on soil analysis and 
the adaptation of fertilizers to soils, 
and said that one man in Florida was 
putting potash on land that contain- 
ed 50,000 pounds per acre. The rea- 
son was that the man in question did 
not know what his soil contained. 
Then take nitrogen, cheap as it is to 
get, and yet farmers spending good 
money for it. He discussed liming 
and other methods of fertilization 
and urged an appropriation of $50,- 
000 by the South Carolina Legislature 
for experiment and farm demonstra- 
tion work. 

Dr. Harper, Dean of Clemson, fol- 
lowing Dr. Hopkins, explained what 
Clemson was doing for the farmers 
in discovering the remedies for cot- 
ton disease, on which the College 
will publish bulletins later. He says 
farmers are spending twenty-three 
million dollars for fertilizers—about 
ten million more than they ought to 
spend. J. A 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





‘editions made 














MACHINERY | 


Corn Harvester—Deering; brand new. Be- 
low cost. R. L, Stroud, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


For Sale—One 2 2-8 Horse 
Mounted. A bargain. 


North Carolina, 


J. I. Case Portable Steam Engine—6 H.P.; 
first-class condition; price, $275. One-half 
cash, balance 6 and 12 months, Box 148, 
Ronda, N. C 





Swe ep Pow er— 
Felton Bros., Wilson, 








Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine— 
With jack; good condition. First check 
thirty dollars. Guaranteed. Box 148, Ronda, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One ten-horse I. H, C, portable 
gasoline engine, $400. Used only a few days. 
One new eight disk Hoosier grain drill with 
fertilizer and grass seed attachment, $60. 
Two two-horse Syracuse turning plows. F. 
L. Holcombe, Fayetteville, N. 


For Sale at a Sacrifice Price—2 portable 
International gasoline engines, 4 horse pow- 
er; 1 portable International gasoline engine, 








6 horse power; 1 portable International gas- | 


oline engine, 8 horse power. 
move immediately. 
stone, Va. ‘ 


| HELP WANTED } 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
erg who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em- 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don't 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns @re eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department. 


Wanted—Family to take charge 
farm. W. D. Nelson, Jr. 909 Ellis, 
Georgia. 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8 Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Cut price to 
Address, Box 23, Black- 








the new 


request. 





of truck 
Augusta, 








| Jones, Box 135, East Flat Rock, N. C. 


*etc., 








LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 
SD, Cc. Pigs—Silver’s strain. 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 

DUROC- JERSEYS 


3-Months Duroc-Jerseys, $5. R. O. 
Randolph, Va 








Registered. 


Boyd, 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Gilts 
of quality. Riverside Stock 


Registered 


and service 
Farm, 


boars 
Bracy, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey 
registration, $8 
Hardy, Jeffress, 





"One Magnific« nt 
Boar—$50. Pigs entitled to 
each; two for fifteen. J.°W. 
v irginia. 


Duroc-Jerse y Hogs—aAre best for the 
South. Write for proof stating your wants. 
Credit extended. Strawberry and cabbage 
plants for sale. The Jefferson Farms, Al- 
bany, yeorgia. 


Duroc- Jersey Pigs 





for Sale—Gilts and 
boars. Eligible to registration. No better 
stock bred. Short feed crop account drouth 
forces us to reduce our stock at a sacrifice. 
Ten dollars each. Cash with order. Fort 
Vv ‘alley Fruit Farm, 1] Fort Valley, Georgia. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


~ Poland China 2 Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 
Round Hill, Va. 


~ Registered Poland-China gilts, boars, and 
pigs; mated in pairs; trios or herds unre- 
lated. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Big Bone Poland-China Hogs— 
Vissering & Grieve strain. 25 per cent dis- 
count on pigs before January 1, 1915. 20 pigs 
crossed with Poland-China and Berkshire; 
will sell cheap on quick sale. Hill Brook 
Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, 

For Sale—Registered Jerseys: 
seven months old, $50 each; 
months old, $25, 


Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 








two heifers, 
one bull, four 
f.o.b. Flat Rock. J, 


Y YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Pigs—C orrect type and of the 
best breeding. G. W. Hayes, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina, 








DEVONS 
Pure-bred 


Devon Bull—Two years old. 
Price, sixty dollars; money back if not sat- 
istied. Box 148, Ronda, N. C. 


GU ERN‘! SEYS 


Guernsey Bull—‘‘His Eminence Frolic No. 
14698,” grandson of noted bull, “Masher’s 
Sequel’ A. R. 44; offered for sale to avoid 
inbreeding. For pedigree, photograph, price, 

address James O. Gardner, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


HOLSTEIN-FREISIAN 


“Beacondale Herd’’—Newportnews, Va.— 
Pure-bred, registered Ho!stein bulls, heifers, 
cows, for sale. 


Registered Holsteins—Calf, 
Pontiacs, $125; heifer, $125. 
$30. W. D. Mooney, Danville, Va, 




















grandson of 





| Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
| Shelby, N. C, 


|; absolutely pure-bred; 
| known. L. 
| ‘No other breed,” 





Grade heifers, 


Wanted—Good grade stoek hogs to raise 
Newton, Ga. 


on shares. A. Kitche n, 


Percheron Stallions _ Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 





hand- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Appler Seed Oats—Cleaned and graded; 
$1 per bushel. Address, Richard Lewis, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Pure, Bright, Clean, Heavy Fulghum Oats, 
$1.50. Hastings Hundred Bushel oats, same 
condition, $1. Y. Riser, Pomaria, S. C. 











Wanted for Cash—Fine milch cow, Jersey 
or Guernsey preferred; not less than 4 gal- 
lons. State age of cow and calf. Mrs, 
Christie Benet, Pickens St., Columbia, S. C. 

Registered BWssex, Duroc-Jersey, 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. 
return on stock, 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





J. E. Coulter, Connelly 





Polana- | 


Satisfaction or money back, I paying | 


Improved Appler Seed Oats—A big yield- 
ing rust-proof variety. Write for sample 
and price. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N, Cc. 


Appler Oats for Sale—Bright and “heavy. 
Price, 80c bushel; 10 bushels or more @ 75e, 
W. B. Burkhalter, Pine View Farm, North 
Augusta, S, C. 

Hastings Hundred Bushel Seed Oats—Free 
from rust; big yielders; raised and threshed 
by our company. 3-bushel sacks, $1 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Buy early while 
the price is low. Owl Commercial Co.,, 
Quincy, Fla. 








LEGHORNS, 


Best Quality Single Comb White Leghorn 
Pullets—60 cents each. Seagrove Poultry 
Farm, Seagrove, nm 








White Le ghorns Sacrifice d—Must go. Hens, 
75c, $1; pullets, 50c, 75c; cocks, $1.50, $2. 
3 rushed oyster shells for poultry, 100 pounds, 
55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry 
Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


MINORCAS 


Black Minorcas—Spring pullets, $1; 
erels, $2. Write. Selling fast. 
Mebane, N, C. 











cock- 
F. W. Graves, 





ORPINGTONS 
White 





Hundreds Orpingtons., Midnight 





For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Write 


for 
prices and show record. 


Bloom Kendall, 





Can Furnish’ 100 White Orpington Pullets 
to farmers at $1 each; 4 to 6 months old; 
best winter layers 
Cc. Lawrence, Henrietta, 





ROCKS. 


N. C. | pushel, $3; 


Fulghum Oats—This lot is from seed care- 
fully selected and culled, guaranteed true to 
type. Undoubtedly the greatest oat the 
South has ever developed, $1.75 per bushel, 
Check with order. Also Appler Oats. J. C, 
Jack, Augusta, Ga. 


ONIONS 


For Sale—Prize Taker and Early 
Pearl Onion sets, $2 per bushel. 
Wakefield, Va. 








White 
J. E. Bain, 





RYE 


For Sale—N. C. Mountain Rye—$1.15 per 
bushel, sacked, here. D. W. Alexander, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 


WHEAT 

Seed Wheat—Best 
Fultz; graded. 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


For Sale—Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, 
North Carolina Seed Rye. Jeffreys and Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants, 
thousand. Strawberry plants, 50 cents 100, 
by parcel post; $2.50 thousand, by express, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 











Leap’s Prolific 


and 
Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. 


Ulla, 














$1.50 





Florida Grown Seed Rye and Oats—Rye, 

oats, 90 cents; oats Hundred 
Bushel variety, bright, recleaned. Grower, 
Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla, ‘ 





White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


Buy Barred Rock Cockerels Now—Ring- 
lets, extra fine, half price, Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 

DUCKS 


Indian Runner Ducks for Sale—$2 per trio. 
Mrs. R. S. Kirk, Lancaster, S. C., Route 6. 


PIGEONS 


Randolph Poul- 














Cabbage Plants for Sale—For early fall 
and wniter planting. Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Flat Dutch, Succession, Sure Head, 
and Long Island Wakefield varieties, $1.50 
per thousand, or $1.25 per thousand in ten 
thousand lots or more. Sweet potato slips 
in season, Write, W. J. Hawkins, Mgr. & 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fila, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








For Sale—Two hundred pigeons, 
A. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Robert 








Special Offer—Two fine daughters of King 
Segis Pontiac Alcartra 2nd, out of good pro- 
ducing cows, $300. Johnson Bible College, 
Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee. 


What Are Your Wants?—These Holsteins 
are in the champion herd of the South. 
Young bulls nearly ready for service at war 
time prices! Johnson Bible College, Kimber- 
lin Heights, Tennessee, 


Another Special—T wo well developed 
daughters of Hengerveld Pontiac Korndyke, 
out of good dams, $250. Johnson Bible Col- 
lege, Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee, 


Son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 2nd; 
dams record, Junior three year old, 456.1 
pounds of milk and 22.06 pounds of butter in 
one week. Price, $450. Johnson Bible Col- 
lege, Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee, 














ten years’ 
labor. Mod- 
“Position,” 907 


Wanted—As manager of farm; 
experience; sober. Can handle 
ern methods. Address, 
Street, Columbia, S. C. 


Agents—Get particulars of 
paying propositions ever put 
Something no one else sells. 
ey. Address, E. M. Feltman, 
Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$120.00 Absolutely Sure—Man or woman to 
distribute religious literature. Sixty days’ 
work. Quick promotion. No experience nec- 
essary. Spare time work also. Ziegler Com- 
pany, Dept, 107, Philadelphia. 





one of the best 
on the market. 
Make big mon- 
Sales Mer., 523 





4th | tered Hereford 


HEREFORDS 


| conas—Chickens, $1 each. 
| terson, China Grove, N. C 


| five hens, $7.50; 


White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, 


Mrs. 


An- 
F. D, Pat- 

White Orpington, Black Minorca Chickens, 
$1, up. Toulouse geese, $5 pair. Minnie 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 








For Sale—Cornish Indian Game cock and 
$1.50 each. Ancona cockerels, $1.50 each. 
United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee 2 ie Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. fe 








| pound; 
young cockerels and pullets, | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College, Lynche- 


burg, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
10%e 


Honey — Melilotus 
Henders 








comb honey, 
case of 60 pounds. W. H 
& Sons, Dancy, Ala. 


25 Xmas, New Year and 
cards, 10c. Try us and be 
Am. Post Card Co., Dept. E, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, 





Greeting Post- 
satisfied. Ger. 
Burlington, Ia. 


Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 


for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


MONUM ENTS 











INCUBATOR 





For Sale Cheap—tThirteen head of regis- 
cattle. A nice foundation 


Forest Hill Farm, Clemmons, N. C, 
POLLED DURHAMS 


Registered Polled Durham Cattle. G. T. 
Yagel, Chase City, Va 


RED I POLLS 


For Sale at a Bargain—Two Red Polled 
bull calves, four and five months old. Write 
for breeding and prices, Sam’l Hinton, 
Wenonda, Va. 


herd. 

















Agents—$1,200 to $1,500 a 
Permanent Position assured. 
ritory. 


Year Sure— 
Exclusive ter- 
We teach the inexperienced how to 
succeed. Let’s show you. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary, Good pay and 
promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va, “Box D-23.”" 


Wanted—wWhite man with family, to take 
charge of 20 cows November Ist, 1914. Also 
raise crop of tobacco, corn, and cotton, in 
1915. Good chance for right man. For fur- 
ther information apply, E. H. Green, Wake- 
field, N. C. 


“Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Men and Women 18 Years or 
Wanted for Government jobs. $65 
month. Excellent chance for Farmers. Va- 
cations. No lay Offs. “Pull” unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. List of open 
positions free. Write immediately, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, K, 215, Rochester, N, Y. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted Position as Companion, Govern- 
ess or housekeeper. Best references.’ ‘M, 
J.,” Diggs, Mathews County, Va. 


Who wants experienced real 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
“B,” Bogue Chitto, Miss, 


Wanted for 1915, by competent, sober, en- 
ergetic young man, position as manager of 
good farm. Have college education and sev- 
eral years’ actual experience. Can furnish 
good reference. Address, “Farmer,” Post 
Box 95, Morven, N. C. 














Over— 
to $150 











estate, office, 











HORSES, 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., _Harriston, Va. 


MU CLES 


Excellent Farm Mule, weight 1,000 pounds, 
cheap to quick buyer. Frank Railey, Mar- 
garettsville, N.  C. ‘ 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


RABBITS 


A Bargain in n Red Be slgian Hares—C losing 
out. , Get my prices, Henry Baker, Kershaw, 
Ss. C., Box 336. 

Belgian, Flemish Giant and New Zealand 
Hares for sale at reasonable price. Cheap- 
est and best meat on earth. Send for de- 
scription and prices, Address, Richland 
Heights Rabbitry, Grottoes, Va. 


DOGS 
Pups. 


























Pedigreea Collie M. XK. 


Herndon, Va 
~“Wanted—One 
dog. H. S&S. Eliis, 
For Sale or Bxchange—One pair of ane 
She pherd dogs. D. D. Johnson, Garner, N. 


Stroud, 





trained opossum and coon 
, Garysbursg, M, < 





Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 


ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. . A. Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. Cc, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 








Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N, C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C. 


FP lorida Orange, 
farm tracts. 
Bates, 

















Vegetable Lands 
Quick sale; bargain. 
Sanford, Florida. 


Small 
Thomas 





For Success in Fall Cabb: 1ge Set Plants in 
August, September. We have them, $1.50, 
1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 

CLOVER 

I still have several hundred bushels field 
swept, hand cleaned, spotted leaf, Southern 
bur clover seed; $2 per bushel, f.0.b.. W. E. 
Carlisle, Benton, Ala, 

OATS. 


Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats, 
Hammona@, Augusta, Ga. 


Appler Oats—Bushel, $1; 
E. E. Harrill, Ellenboro, N. 














Henry C. 





-bushel lots, 85c. 
°C. 





Choice Seed Oats—F ulghum — ereney 
Bane roft. Rood Bros., Omaha, Gs 


“Apple x Rust Proof ~ Seed ~ Oats—75 cents 


bushel. J. C. Hutchins, Summerville, Ga. 


~ Fulghum Seed Oats—300 bushels, at $1.25 
per bushel. Apply F. P. Salter, Trenton, S. C. 


For & Sale—Yellow Pe ruvian Seed Oats— 
Sample ‘free. J. + A, . Rowland, Richfield, N. Cc 


1,000 Bushels < of | Fulghum Seed Oats for 
Sale—$1.7 75, f.0.b. cars. R, E. Wheeler, 
Sparta, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure 
bushel, f.o.b. 
berry, S. C. 

For Sale—Appler 
free from smut. 
North Carolina, 











Appler Oats—80c per 
Johnson McCrackin Co., New- 





tecleaned 


and 
W. H. Bullard, 


Roseboro, 





¥F or 
males; 
black 
G Church, 


* Sale—8 Pure-bred Setter pups, $5 
$2.50 for females. Nice size. 
and white. Clinton J. 
Va. 

~ TWO OB MORE BREEDS. 


Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. 
John G. Mobley, La Grange Stock Farm, 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


Duroc-Jersey ‘Pigs—aAll ages. Jersey cows 
and heifer. All registered; fine stock, Write 
for particulars. Ss. R. Church, Madison 
Heights, Va, 


for 
Marked 
Tull, New 














Seed Oats—Appler, 
Hundred Bushel; 
Farm, 


Bancroft, 
nicely graded, 
Troutmans, N. C. 
Recleaned 
lots, 80c. 
Gillean, 


Hasting’s 
Oakwood 





Appler Seed 
Nice Berkshire 
Woodleaf, N, < 
Fulghum Oats and Appler 
bright, and recleaned. Write 

P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga 


Oats—10-bushel 
gilts. cS 





Oats—Pure, 
for prices. John 





Fulghum | Oats—I way a limited quantity 
of pure Fulghum oats; $1.50 per bushel. Or- 
der quick, today. S. E. Vandiver, Lavonia, 
Georgia, 








| County; 





Have Several Farms I Want to Sell—Some 
of them extra good; large and small. Write, 
A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. C, 





Too | Busy to Farm—454 acres, 
forty acres cleared; 
acre; ten dollars acre.” 
Co., Cheraw, S. C., 


For Sale—Ten-acre 
five-room bungalow, 


Marlboro 
yielding bale 
Hickson Lumber 





Truck Farm—With 
furnace heat, sewerage, 
hot and cold water. Land in excellent con- 
dition. One mile to car, on macadam; three 
miles to center of town. H. F. Wolfe, Cole 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ble- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms. For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 








For Sale—Excellent Farm—289 Acres—Es- 
pecially adapted to grain, grass, cotton and 
tobacco, Good buildings. Well watered. 
Some orchard, Near school, church and 
postoffice. Cheap at $5,500. For full par- 
ticulars and catalog of other farms, write 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—584 Acres—Located on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 6-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
60 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, Troy, §. Ss. Cc. 


Virginia Bright ‘Tobacco Farms—No. 1— 
931 Acres—500 acres cleared; splendid land 
for bright flue cured tobacco; 300 acres orig- 
inal growth timber, balance second growth; 
100 acres bottom land; good fences; seven- 
room dwelling, good stable, 20 tobacco barns; 
suitabl efor sub-division; a real bargain; 
price, $20 per acre. No. 2—285 Acres—200 
acres open land, lies well; gray loam soil; 
suitable for bright tobacco; six- -room awell- 
ing, four tobacco barns, two tenant houses; 
price, $4,000; terms, 4 cash. Write for cat- 
alog. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 














Business Talks For Farmers and 


armers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








THE SOUTH’S OPPORTUNITY 
REAT papers like Collier’s Weekly, The World’s Work, The Country 


Gentleman, and Chicago Tribune have for months and months been 
editorially boosting the South as “the Land of Opportunity.” 


The various Southern railroads, too, have done valiant work by ad- 


vertising the South in Northern magazines and farm papers. 


The whole country is interested and this is the South’s opportunity 
to “make hay while the sun shines.” 


To do our share, we have decided to issue a “Home Seekers’ Special,” 
on October 17, which will. be mailed mto the homes of 100,000 of the pros- 
perous farmers of the North. This “Special” will be made up largely of 
contributions from Northern farmers who have moved South and made 
good. It will, too, contain facts and figures proving that the South really, 
is the “land of opportunity.” 


Never before have the farmers of the North been more prosperous. 
The European War has made them so. Grain of all kinds is bringing big 


prices, and hogs, cattle, sheep and horses represent so much gold. 


Now’s the time, good folks, to get these fellows to come down here and 
help us make the South what it ought to be, and is sure to be in years 
to come—“the dimple in the cheek of Mother Earth.” 


Lands in the South are cheap and we need these good “Yankees” to 
help us occupy them. They have the money now with which to buy our 
unsetilcd, undeveloped lands, and they will—once they realize how cheap 
these lands are. 

Mr. Poe has often said (and rightly) that the South will never be what 
it ought to be until it is a land of small farms—lived on and tilled by 
the owners. 

If you have land for sale—put an advertisement in this issue of Octo- 
ber 17. In addition to this extra 100,060 copies going into the homes of 
Northern farmers, you will get our reguiar circulation of 170,000 copies. 
There will be no increase in the rate which will give you this 100,000 at no 
extra cost. We will help you with an “ad” and do our best to make it 
pay you. Don’t put the matter off. 

Think of It! For only $11.20 per inch (display) or 10 cents per word 
(classified) you can tell your story to 270,000 of the best farm homes in 
the United States! If these rates seem high, figure what a penny post- 
card alone would cost without the expense of printing, addressing, etc. 

Surely we need more people in the South. Wouldn’t it be great if 


our country was threaded with inter-urban car lines—like Hlinois, Indiana; 


lowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin? Wouldn’t it be great if we had herds of .| 


fat cattle, sheep and swine—with our own packing houses? Wouldn’t it 
be great if our fair Southland were more thickly populated with white 
farmers and their wives and daughters than it is? 


Come on, folks; let’s sell these idle lands we are “holding” and break 


up these Negro-ridden plantations. There are millions of idle acres in -| 


the South that ought to be occupied. We are only “kidding” ourselves by 
“holding for an advance.” It will take years and years for Memphis, At- 
lanta, Richmond, Raleigh, Dallas, etc., to spread to where our farm lands 
will sell as city lots or subdivisions, and life’s too short to wait. 

What we need most of all is more good white farmers to supply food 
for these city people who are spending millions for butter, flour, meat, 
corn, etc., that fattens the pockets of Northern farmers and makes them 
prosperous, while we get poor on cotton alone. 

And if you do decide to advertise, don’t put a fictitious value on your 
land. Price it so it can be sold. What you want (if you don’t know it) 
is good neighbors with whom your wives and daughters can associate. 
What you really want and need most is companionship. 

It is the lack of companionship that is making our boys and girls leave 
the farm to wear their lives away in the rush and crush of crowded cities. 
It is pitiful the letters we get from farm boys asking us to find them 
work “in town.” They think it’s work they want, but, boiled down, what 
they really want is companionship, without which life is only half what it 
should be. 

Did you ever stop to think that it is this desire for companionship that 
has made men build cities ? 

And before closing, let us ask just a little favor of you. This paper is 
deeply and seriously anxious to build the Rural South and to help the 
Southern farmers. . 

Won’t you, therefore, go see or ’phone your local real estate dealers 
and tell them about this “Home Seekers’ Special”? Tell them what our 
plan is and urge them to send us at least a small ‘advertisement. More 





He Doubled His Profit 


A South Carolina planter says: “I have increased my plane 
tation from 300 to 690 acres with an OilPull because I can 
plow twice as deep, and I get twice as much corn and cotton 
as I used to get.” You, too, can increase your profits with the 

7D 
15-30 eS 

The OilPull burns cheap kerosene or distillate at all loads. 
It’s easy to start and easy to operate. It is throttle governed 
—there is no waste of fuel. The OilPull furnishes steady, re- 
liable power for threshing, harvesting and all such jobs. Wheels 
conform to all highway restrictions. The 15-30 has two speeds 
for road work. Get the OilPull catalog FJ12. It’s interesting. 

In gasoline tractors, the GasPull is a leader, and there are no better gas 
engines than the Rumely-Falk for kerosene and the Rumely-Olds for gaso- 
line. Every Rumely machine is backed by Rumely service—49 branches 
and 11,000 dealers. No waiting for supplies or parts. 

RUMELY LINES 
Kerosene ee Engine Gang Plows Gasoline Engines Cream Separators 
RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago 


vedio Ga. 
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The ‘‘Good Old Stand-by’’ 


The gun that users swear by against all comers. 
Pick out some friend you know who uses one. 


Ask him about it. Let him show you the Solid 
Breech, Bottom Ejection—shells, smoke and 
gases go down away from your face; three Safety 
Devices, simple Take-dowa, the Hammerless 
feature. 

Then when you are ready te buy it go “to the Reming- 
ton-UMC dealer im this ou’ll know him by 


the Red Baill Mark of Remington- UMC-the Sign of 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters. 


To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right. 


use Rem Oil, the-new powder solvent, rust pre- 
ventative and gun lubricant. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 





and e 
are one of the largest 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the 


a tole order blanks, tape saoneures, advertisin 


Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 6. 


want live, energetic bestlers, men who ay make good; weeere ombitiens toe start 





in BA me f wn. lo pital necessary. 
We furnish eve aby ey gg oe — FS from om $106 ¢ to $200 per month 
e guarantee absolute satisfaction and 

woolen mills in the country ively, have the best 


meatare mating om $25 to to $SO Every Every Week 


urnish lete , tfit, e t, ti ot large sampte book (not 
urnish @ comp agents’ outfit, consisting o! not 
ny ae Sask every~ 


thing essential to. the conducting of a hig —— t _ iH 

t q 

Write today for this big outfit and sont exprsas prepal agbToR 2 postal 

We will start you at once on the road to Success, Be gure and write today. [% 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dcpt. 19 300 Green St., Chicago |: 


good neighbors means much to you and to them and we need all the ad- 
vertising we can get to help pay for this enormous extra expense to 
which we are going. * 

Pll tell you what do—send us the names of people with land for sale 
and we will go after them for an ad. If we all make a good stiff pull we 
can spread this “Rebel Yell” till it will ring from Maine to California 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

Our forms close ten days in advance of publication date and it will 


take time to get the advertisements in type and everything ready for the 
word “go.” 





Take a Bull-Dog Grip. If there is one enterprise on 


earth that a quitter should 
leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 
ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. 
a one can expect to J resutts ge with his asmenmiare 
geatly wai first bal but the pelt Mi er Se : Te in Ss Spang cnt tpn d 
ve pull is 
day by day until it exerts an irresistible power, power, Get the idea? 








A Postal Card Brings It --the 
Worlds Greatest Buggy Book 


You How to Save y | 
Just write your name ona postal card and drop it into the 
mail box. As soon as your card reaches my desk I'll send you the 
handsomest and most informative buggy catalog ever written. 
Bohon’s Buggy Bargain Book is handsomely printed in colors soas to show my beau- 
tiful “Blue Grass” buggies just as they are. These pictures and the plainly worded descriptions 


that go with them clearly show you the high grade buggies which I am offering at my low, 
money-saving factory prices. 


Ss % 


This book has saved thousands of dollars for farmers. It’s my only salesman. I can 
sell through this catalog much cheaper than I could through dealers. That’s why I can 
deliver your buggy right to your door under a bonded money-back guarantee for $25 to 
$50 less than a dealer would charge you. 


Try Bohon’s “Blue Grass” 30 Days FREE 
$30,000 Bonded Guarantee—Unlimited 


You can’t doubt the quality of Bohon’s ‘Blue Grass” buggies when I let you take my buggy on this liberal 
30 day’s road test. 


Hitch this buggy to your fastest horse. Flick the whip and start him at full speed over rouch roads. Make 
that buggy give you real service and at the end of 30 days make up your mind. If you consider my buggy un- 
Satisfactory in any way send it back. 


3ut if you agree with my hundreds of other customers that the ‘Blue Grass” is the best made, smoothests 
running and most durable bug. y ever manufactured, you can keep it at the low factory price. 

I don’t stop with giving you a 30 day trial offer. I sell my ‘Blue Grass” buggies under an unlimited and 
unconditional guarantee. I bi.ck my guarantee with a legal $30,000 Bond deposited with the Mercer 
National Bank, of Harrodsburg. , 

I guarantee my buggies against defective material or workmanship. Should any part break from either 
of these causes I sha!l replace it free.—Makes no difference how long you have had the buggy. . 

In other words, when you buy Bohon’s “Blue Grass’”’ buggy you absolutely know it’s made right from 
top to bottom. If any part is not right, all you have to do is to let me know and I'll send you a new 
part free of charge. 

Nobody can co more than this. That is why I confidently claim that I have the most liberal buggy 
proposition that ever was offered you. 
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A splendid money-saving reference work that should be in every farm home. Get your 
copy of this book even if you don’t intend to buy a buggy now. Some day you'll be want- 
ing a classy buggy to replace your present rig. When you do you’ll find that my low fac- p= 
tory prices will save you money. Peep 

No formalities. Just scribble your name on a post card and send it to me. I'll send you ARAN 


the Bohon. Bargain Book immediate!y. When you see my wonderful bargains in buggies and —— Aare 
harness, you'll wonder why you didn’t write me long ago. Write me today. 


D. T. BOHON 


7 2933 Main St, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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